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INDRUKKE VAN DIE 1953-KONFERENSIE TE 
JOHANNESBURG 


BIBLIOTEEKOPLEIDING was die vernaamste onderwerp van bespreking op hierdie konferensie. 
Afgevaardigdes kon na ’n uitmuntende oorsig van die ontwikkeling van biblioteekopleiding 
luister waarop ’n lewendige bespreking gevolg het. 

Daar is gevoel dat die tyd nou ryp is om biblioteekopleiding in Suid-Afrika op ’n 
beter basis te plaas. Opleiding deur middel van korrespondensiekursusse is op die hui- 
dige tydstip weliswaar nog onvermydelik, maar is, om klaarblyklike redes, geensins ideaal nie. 

Besorgdheid is ook uitgespreek oor die groot aantal druipelinge. Ek skryf met die uitslae 
van die jongste eksamens van die Britse Biblioteekvereniging voor my waarin slegs 37 per- 
sent van die kandidate geslaag het.1 In ons eie eksamens het daar nog nooit minder as 
50 persent geslaag nie. Dit lyk dus nie of ons eksamens te moeilik is nie! 

Oor die moontlike verbetering van die biblioteekopleiding in Suid-Afrika was daar 
twee gedagterigtings: Een groep het gemeen dat die opleidingskursus in twee verdeel be- 
hoort te word waarvan een deel voorsiening moet maak vir die opleiding van biblioteek- 
assistente in die gewone biblioteekroetines en die ander vir gevorderde opleiding van bibliote- 
karisse. Die ander groep het gevoel dat almal dieselfde opleiding behoort te ontvang en 
dat die klem moet val op die grondliggende beginsels van biblioteekwese en dat die roetines 
maklik bemeester kan word sodra die student begin werk. 

In hierdie verband meen ek dat die personeelbehoeftes van die groeiende getal vry 
dorpsbiblioteke in aanmerking geneem moet word. Baie van hierdie plekke kan dit nie 
bekostig om ’n volbloed-bibliotekaris in diens te neem nie, maar het tog iemand nodig wat 
redelik vertroud is met biblioteekroetines. 

Dit word vertrou dat die Onderwyskomitee deeglik op die saak sal ingaan en by die 
volgende konferensie met konkrete voorstelle sal kom. 

Insiggewende referate is gelewer oor biblioteekdienste vir nie-blankes, ’n aspek van ons 
werk wat nou tot sy reg begin kom. 

Die konferensie het gereageer op die gedagtes uitgespreek deur Sy Edele die Adminis- 
trateur van Transvaal, Dr. W. Nicol, in sy openingsrede en die Raad versoek om die 
kwessie van sensuur in al sy aspekte te ondersoek. 

Tydens ’n bespreking oor die vraag of biblioteekwese ’n wetenskap is, het aan die lig 
gekom hoe weinig wetenskaplike navorsing daar nog in hierdie onderwerp gedoen word. 


‘ Examination results, Summer 1953 (Library Association Record, v. 55, no. 9, Sept., 1953, p. 312). 
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Mag ek die hoop uitspreek dat namate biblioteekwese tot voller rypheid in ons land ont- 
wikkel, sommige van ons bevoegde bibliotekarisse die tyd sal vind om meer aandag aan 


hierdie noodsaaklike deel van ons werk te wy. 


Oor die algemeen was dit dus ’n aangename konferensie waarop ’n vrugbare wisseling 


van gedagtes plaasgevind het. 


D. L. EHLERS 


EXCHANGE JOURNALS AND REVIEW COPIES 


By arrangement with the Council of the 
Association, copies of library journals sent to 
the Association in exchange for South African 
Libraries, are in future to be sent direct to 
the Librarian, Main Library, University of the 
Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johannesburg. All 
serial publications so received by the Associa- 
tion will be filed and bound at the Witwaters- 
rand University Library, where they will be 
available for consultation or for borrowing on 


CONFERENCE PAPERS, 1953 


Most of the papers read at the Johannesburg 
Conference are being published in a special 
Supplement to the Newsletter. 'This will appear 
in January, 1954, and will be sold at 5s. per 
copy. Orders should be placed with the Hon. 
Secretary, S.A.L.A., 181 East Avenue, Arcadia, 
Pretoria, as soon as possible. 





inter-library loan, by any member of the 
Association. Copies of books sent for review 
should be sent direct to the Hon. Editor, S.A. 
Libraries, c/o South African Library, Govern- 
ment Avenue, Cape Town. They will subse- 
quently be placed in the Association’s profes- 
sional library, which is housed at the State 
Library, Pretoria, from which they may be 
borrowed by members of the Association. 


REFERATE, 1953-KONFERENSIE 


Die meeste van die Referate wat op die 
Konferensie voorgedra is, sal in ’n Spesiale 
Bylae van die Nuusbrief opgeneem word. Hier- 
die publikasie sal in Januarie 1954 beskikbaar 
wees teen 5/- per eksemplaar. U word versoek 
om so spoedig moontlik ’n bestelling by die 
Ere-Sekretaris, S.A.B.V., Ooslaan 181, Arcadia, 
Pretoria, te plaas. 














WHAT IS A LIBRARIAN ? 


by ELizaBETH ‘TAYLOR 


Assistant Director, School of Librarianship, University of Cape Town 


(An address delivered at the fohannesburg Conference of the 
S.A. Library Association, 25th September 1953) 


THE LIBRARIAN I am going to try and describe 
does not exist as an individual ; what I am look- 
ing for is a definition of the genus librarian, a 
description that will contain the essence of all 
the different sorts of librarian which constitute 
the species. The domestic cat and the tiger are 
both members of the group of cats, but there 
does not exist in nature an actual specimen 
which is, as it were, great cat. Yet “great cat’’, 
in the sphere of librarianship, is the main 
subject of the present enquiry. 

The dictionaries do not help us much. A 
librarian, says the Oxford English Dictionary 
(from Latin, librari, -us, concerned with books) 
is a scribe, a copyist (obsolete), the keeper 
or custodian of a library, a dealer in books 
(obsolete and rare); and Webster and Wyld 
concur. It would indeed be pleasant to play 
with the fancy that recent developments in 
documentary reproduction especially by photo- 
graphic means, have re-instated the librarian 
in his role as copyist, and that when he tries to 
dispose of duplicate material by sale he quali- 
fies as a dealer in books (rare), but these two 
definitions do not really concern us much to-day. 

The conception of librarian as keeper is 
perhaps more helpful, but even the night- 
watchman has the care of a library during the 
hours when he is on duty. What are the qualities 
which distinguish the librarian’s care of the 
library from that of the night watchman ? 
Perhaps some enlightenment may come from 
the past, from an examination of the duties of 
the earlier followers of our calling. 


The librarian in history 


The monasteries in the middle ages were the 
schools of learning, and their occupants were 
the preservers of literature. The pride and glory 
of the monastery was a well-stocked library, 
and this was in the charge of the armarius, 


whose duties included the cataloguing of the 
collection, its physical preservation (possibly 
even binding), and supervision of its use and 
loan, for which there were even then elaborate 
rules not only within but also outside the 
monastery. Thus Richard de Bury in his 
Philobiblon directs that where application is 
made for the loan of a book, the librarian must 
first consider whether the library: possesses a 
duplicate, in which case he is free to lend, pro- 
vided that he obtains a security which is to 
exceed the value of the loan, and makes a 
written memorandum of the whole transaction. 
The “great and precious books” might not be 
lent without permission of the abbot.! - 

To Richard de Bury, Thomas Bodley, and to 
all the men who collected and built up the public 
libraries from those of imperial Rome, the 
monastic and cathedral libraries of the Middle 
Ages, the princely and municipal libraries of the 
Renaissance and the national, state and univer- 
sity libraries of later times, — to all of these, the 
library was the store house of the accumulated 
knowledge of the ages, and the librarian was 
the keeper, the guardian, of the intellectual as 
well as of the physical book. This conception is 
crystallised in the following passage from the 
Philobiblon, in which Richard de Bury writes : 


“To him who recollects what has been 
said before, it is plain and evident who ought 
to be the chief lovers of books. For those who 
have most need of wisdom, in order to perform 
usefully the duties of their position, they are 
without doubt most especially bound to show 
more abundantly to the sacred vessels of 
wisdom, the anxious affection of a grateful 
heart ... Wherefore princes and prelates, 


1 Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham & chancellor 
of Edward III. Philobiblon : the love of books, newly 
translated into English by E. C. Thomas. Chatto & 
Windus, 1907. See Chapter XIX. 
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judges and doctors, and all other leaders of 
the commonwealth, as more than others have 
they need of wisdom, so more than others 
ought they to show zeal for the vessels of 
wisdom.””! 


The socially-minded librarian, or, The importance 
of being earnest 


At first sight it is a long step from the con- 
ception of the librarian as a bookman, custodian 
and scholar, to the “‘dynamic’”’ and socially- 
conscious conception of librarianship held in 
some influential quarters to-day. Thus the late 
Professor Pierce Butler, writing in 1951, said 
that 


“Our library is a new thing. There were 
book collections which we call ‘libraries’ in 
earlier periods, but the library as we know it 
is something previously unknown. The public 
libraries of Imperial Rome, the monastic and 
cathedral libraries of the Middle Ages, the 
princely and municipal libraries of the Re- 
naissance, and the national, state and univer- 
sity libraries of the Enlightenment were 
forerunners rather than ancestors of the 
modern library. That is of comparatively re- 
cent origin.” 


This process of evolution is seen as coming 
into existence spontaneously, by accumulation 
of immediate empirical procedures, without 
anyone planning or foreseeing very far ahead, 
and as taking place in three distinct phases. 
Firstly, in the 1850’s, the librarian regarded 
himself as a bookman, much aware of his 
scholarly responsibilities ; secondly, in the 1870’s 
he saw himself as a technician ; and finally from 
about the 1920’s, he became ‘socially-minded’, 
and turned his attention to the community 
at large. Moreover, 


“as the library system was forming itself, 
librarians were becoming ever more aware 
of the larger significance of their office. Li- 
brarianship, figuratively speaking, was be- 
coming self-conscious.’’* 


Whatever one may think of Professor Butler’s 
general diagnosis, which is perhaps more di- 
rectly applicable to the American public library 
than to any other, there can be no doubt at all 


1 op. cit., chapter XIV. 
? Butler, Pierce. Librarianship as a profession 
(Library quarterly, v. 21, pp. 235-247, Oct., 1951). 
op. cit, 


that he is right in saying that the library profes- 
sion of to-day is self-conscious. A study of the 
entries under the headings “Librarians”, and 
“Librarianship” in the journal Library literature 
is positively alarming. Judging from the amount 
that is written, none of us know what we are 
doing or why we are doing it. Thetitles of the 
articles suggest as many answers as there are 
writers. Certainly librarians are not unique in 
this respect, for chemists, physicists, doctors 
and teachers also seem perplexed about their 
place in the social order ; but, without having 
any figures as proof, I believe that librarians 
are the most perplexed of any. 


I] 


OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 
The librarian in fiction 


Before turning to the opinions of the libra- 
rians themselves I propose quoting some opi- 
nions of “outsiders” about our calling — and 
ourselves. None of these show the librarian in a 
very favourable light, but at least we have our 
humorous aspects. In fiction, no outstanding 
librarian has yet been created : school teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, priests, nurses, social workers, 
governesses, yes — but no librarians. 

On the whole the male librarian is more 
kindly treated than the female one. Thus in 
Jerome Weidmann’s T00 early to tell the female 
librarian is depicted as grotesque and useless, 
“A white-haired old spinster of fifty who’s been 
a librarian all her life, and looks it.’’ Or compare 
this description from Raymond Chandler’s 
Little Sister: 


“‘Inside the double doors there is an. . . Informa- 
tion Desk at which sits one of those ageless women 
you see around in municipal offices everywhere in 
the world. They were never young and will never 
be old. They have no beauty, no charm, no style. 
They don’t have to please anybody. They are 
safe. They are civil without being polite, and intel- 
ligent and knowledgeable without any real interest 
in anything. They are what human beings turn 
into when they trade life for existence and ambi- 
tion for security.” 


Apart from these one recalls the unfriendly 
librarian in Betty Smith’s A tree grows in 
Brooklyn, and the kindlier but still elderly libra- 
rian in William Saroyan’s Human comedy: less 
frustrated and withered, but still not particu- 
larly memorable, are the librarians in Angela 
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Thirkell’s novels, sensible and quietly efficient 
young women who run the Barchester Red 
Cross library. 

One theory put forward to account for the 
unsung librarian is that librarianship requires 
a certain self-effacement which makes for an 
uninteresting fictional character. Thus a lay- 
man, who is a member of his Public Library 
Committee, describes his ideal librarian as: 

‘“‘... a young woman, because a young 
person is more apt to attract others regardless 
of the age of those with whom she comes in 
contact. She is not too young, and she need 
not be young in years if she is young in her 
mind and in her heart and in her body.’ 

Other ideal qualities mentioned are : health and 
physical attractiveness; smart and _ simple 
dress ; neatness and cleanliness ; a liking for 
people ; patience ; tact ; imagination, sincerity, 
energy, punctuality, love of reading, education 
and culture, organising ability, etc., etc. Most 
of the qualities preferred suggest that the writer 
was thinking not so much of a librarian as a wife. 

Male librarians don’t figure much in Ame- 
rican fiction, but there are a few delightful ones 
from English books. Thus in Josephine Tey’s 
posthumous detective story The singing sands 
the detective seeks out the public library in the 
town of Scoone : 

‘“‘The assistants were charming and the libra- 

rian was a little thin piece of faded elegance with a 


tie no broader than the black silk ribbon of his 
eyeglasses.” 


This is Mr. Tallisker, a Scot from Orkney, who 
is a prodigy of erudition on subjects ranging 
from singing sands in a remote island in the 
Outer Hebrides, to the Celtic paradise and the 
life of the seal: he is also the greatest living 
authority on Arabia. 

“Whether it was the rateable value of a cottage or 
the composition of a lava that one wanted to be 
enlightened about, one went to Mr. Tallisker. The 
Public Library was deserted at this hour, and (the 
detective) found Mr. Tallisker having a doughnut 
and a cup of coffee. He thought the doughnut an 
endearingly childish and robust choice for a man 
who looked as though he lived on gaufrettes and 
China tea with lemon.” 


. Frail and eccentric, too, is the fictional 
librarian of the Bodleian in Michael Innes’ 
detective story Operation Pax : 


_* Dilliard, Irving. The kind of librarian I would 
like for my town (Wilson library bulletin, v. 15, 
pp. 726-7, May 1941). 


“All that emerged (into the upper reading room) 
was Bodley’s Librarian - an elderly man with a 
high, domed forehead, quite bald, on which were 
symmetrically disposed several tiers of spectacles. 
Bodley’s Librarian lowered one tier of spectacles 
to his nose and mildly surveyed the reading-room 
at large; then he elevated these again, brought 
down another, and consulted his watch ; finally 
he substituted a third pair, glanced at the people 
more immediately around him, and moved slowly 
down the room. Occasionally he paused to pat a 
reader benevolently on the back, for he took a 
fatherly interest in his flock.” 


Finally, one more imaginary male librarian. 
He comes from Sir John Young Walker Mac- 
Alister’s account of an imaginary medical library, 
built and endowed with “‘Carnefeller”’ money to 
commemorate the work of William Osler. He is 
being shown round the library, and enquires 
how it is staffed. His guide tells him : 


“T am the Chief, but I don’t pretend to be 
either the soul or the intellect of a place like this. 
The Chief should be before all things an adminis- 
trator and a business man, or the whole institution 
will suffer. We have in all, at present, twelve 
librarians, each of whom is supreme in his own 
department, and I verily believe that each is the 
greatest living authority on the subject he deals with. 
... You will find in every profession men who are 
by temperament students rather than practitioners, 
and who would rather work for a modest compe- 
tence in extending their knowledge than in the 
practice of their profession ... It is so with our 
surgical librarian. When he inadvertently removed 
the second kidney, leaving an overlooked forceps 
in its place, he decided that the practice of 
surgery was not his forte, and his love for, and 
wide knowledge of the literature of his subject 
brought him to us. And so it is with each of the 
others.’’? 


Some more lay opinions 


Eccentrics, failures, figures of fun: the 
fictional librarians are not an attractive lot. Let 
us examine some lay opinions other than those 
expressed in imaginative literature. 

‘‘Librarians are a different breed of humans’’, 
says a state rural supervisor in the Department 
of Public Instruction in Iowa. 


“Day by day librarians lie in wait to lure 
their victims into reading their books. No 
trouble is too great, no sacrifice too demand- 
ing if only they can get you and their precious 
books mutually acquainted. They never rest, 


2 MacAlister, Sir John. MacAlister on the Osler 
Library In Thornton, J. L. Mirror for librarians. 
Grafton, 1948. pp. 149-62. 
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they never sleep. Is there no way to satisfy 
the insatiable demands of these vendors of 
reading delights ? None that I know of. As I 
said before, librarians are a different breed of 
humans.””? 


This, one assumes, is the dynamic concept of 
librarianship in practice. 

The impressions are not always so happy. 
Jane D. Wise asks “What’s wrong with libra- 
rians ?” and gives a long, sad story of terrible 
things that happened to innocent borrowers in 
libraries : the reader who wanted another book 
like “Rats, lice and history” and was given “of 
mice and men”; the reference librarian who 
couldn’t tell her where to find the day of 
publication of certain books, the library that 
didn’t know it had the index to a certain lite- 
rary section of a paper, because it was a diffe- 
rent size and shape and had been shelved some- 
where else ; and the librarian, who, when the 
writer complained that she didn’t get much 
help, murmured “But we’re not here to help 
intelligent people.””* 

A further opinion on librarians is given in a 
short note by Samuel Sass, who complains that 
the term librarian is too loosely applied. He 
quotes from an article on morons, who are de- 
fined as persons of IQ 50-69, obviously unable 
to meet college entrance requirements. The 
article points out that morons are able to make 
satisfactory adjustments to modern life, and are 
usefully employed in a variety of skilled and un- 
skilled trades : beauty operators, private music 
and dancing teachers, reference librarians.’’* 

Dr. G. R. Lomer, writes of the application 
blanks commonly used for candidates for ad- 
mission to library schools. Sponsors are asked to 
answer such questions as : 


“Do you consider the candidate’s ability (a) 
exceptional ; (b) more than average ; or (c) less 
than average ?” 

An answer not infrequently received runs like 
this : The candidate is of average general abi- 
lity, but probably above the average for library 
work. One professor in a Southern college, 
however, recommended his protégé by answer- 


1 Green, Ivah. Librarians are a different breed of 
humans (Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 72, pp. 439-40, 
March 15, 1947). 

2 Wise, Jane D. What’s wrong with librarians ? 
(Wilson library bulletin, v. 14, pp. 304-05, Dec. 1949). 

® Sass, Samuel. Definition of librarian too loosely 
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ing in the superlative, and added ‘Too much 
ability to be a librarian.’ 

It is small wonder that some librarians want 
an entirely new name, and disguise themselves 
behind other titles. The editor of the Library 
Journal wrote, in 1952, 


“There is the inferiority complex. We are and 
should be members of a proud profession. We have 
a noble heritage. We have a strong belief in the 
power of the book. We have a strong belief in the 
power of libraries. But what do we do ? We reject 
the name library and the title librarian. The 
words of to-day include directors of research or 
information centres. 

“Tf the terms library and librarian are in such 
poor repute, let’s throw off the bonds and make it 
unanimous and start telling people that the new 
titles still refer to libraries and librarians. Or better 
still, let’s give back the original meaning to the 
words and make people realize that a librarian has 
honour and dignity.’’> 


Librarians diagnose each other 


What are the qualities that librarians them- 
selves consider to be essential for success in 
their profession? Dr. Leon Carnovsky dis- 
tinguishes between characteristics which are 
acquired, and those which are inherent, in these 
words : 


‘We shall find, I think, that the former 
are at least quantitatively far more important ; 
it is almost, though not quite literally true 
that a librarian is made, not born. Never- 
theless, there are certain qualities that make 
him what he is, regardless of the profession 
or activity in which he may engage.” 


These qualities are summed up as the ability 
to get along with people, a bookish interest, 
imagination, and a mind that prefers organiza- 
tion and order to confusion and disorder. The 
writer adds, however, that in a library ““empha- 
sising the preservational function” there is not 
the same need for a socially minded personnel. 
The desirable acquired characteristics are 


“those ... which mark their possessor as 
an educated man or woman ... a broad 
background in the humanities and social and 
natural sciences ... knowledge of the contem- 


applied (Library journal, v.74, p.1126, Sept. 1, 1949). 
4Lomer, G. R. Some occupational diseases of 
the librarian (Canadian library association bulletin, 
v. 6, pp. 2-11, July 1949). 
5 Wessels, Helen E. What can we do? Library 
Journal, v. 77, pp. 2036-39, Dec. 1, 1952). 
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porary world and its problems . . . something 
of the principles of administration...” etc.1 


For Dr. Ernest Savage on the other hand, 
librarianship consists of four essential qualities. 
His definition of librarianship is : 


ce 


... selecting, buying, storing, and mak- 

ing books known in catalogues, in grouping 

and in display, by men and women who, 

teamed to make a library an efficient whole, 

in their several capacities 

(a) understand business management ; 

(b) know the key-books on a cyclopaedia of 
subjects ; 

(c) have the art, and love the practice of 
reading ; and 

(d) as critics select books from their know- 

ledge of readers and their gift of being 

host to them.” 


Dr. Savage does not seem to think it possible to 
combine all these qualities in one person ; 
through all his writings, the inherent character- 
istic which he seems to prize most highly is 
what he calls the art of mixing. He sees the 
librarian always as a host spreading before the 
readers, who are his guests, the feast of books 
he has to offer.® 

Stanley Jast’s perfect librarian must have the 
following qualities: accuracy, ability to con- 
centrate on essentials, an alert intelligence, 
based on a true culture, which is able to get 
quickly on terms with any facts or ideas that 
present themselves for consideration, a catholic 
mind, the capacity to get on with people of 
various natures and temperaments, to under- 
stand their point of view however strange or 
alien to his own. Technical training Jast takes 
for granted, but having expounded at some 
length on his list of qualities, he concludes : 

““ ... we must leave the perfect librarian 
in the region of ideals, along with the ideal 
woman and the ideal plumber.’ 

In Dr. Alice Bryan’s The public librarian, one 
of the reports of the Public Library Inquiry, a 
careful analysis is made of the personal charac- 
teristics of over 2,000 librarians employed in 
professional capacities in American public 
libraries. 


' Carnovsky, Leon. Preparation for the librarian’s 
= (Library quarterly, v. 12, pp. 404-11, July 
). 
* Savage, Ernest A. What is librarianship ? 
A summing up. In his Librarian’s memories. Grafton, 
1952, pp. 136-48. 


The findings are summed up as follows : 


‘ 


‘ .;. public librarians are recruited mainly from 
native American stock, from families with better- 
than-average formal education and occupational 
status; librarians seek to perpetuate their educa- 
tional backgrounds in their choices of husbands and 
wives . . . like others in intellectual ccupations with 
modest pecuniary rewards, librarians tend to 
marry later and have fewer children than the ave- 
rage American adult ... both men and women 
librarians as a group, in their domestic activities, 
their recreational and civic life, and their political 
life, fall into the general pattern of American so- 
ciety. .. . Exception may be noted in their quite de- 
finite preference for reading books in their hours 
off duty .. . Personality inventories . . . show their 
median scores to be somewhat below established 
norms for persons with comparable general educa- 
tion with regard to leadership and self-confidence.’”* 
I consider that a rather sad, drab picture of 

what librarians are like. No one has made a 
similar study for South Africa, which is perhaps 
fortunate. Probably, however, if a survey had 
been made of the monastic armarians, the 
bookseller-librarians who flourished with the 
approval of the mediaeval universities, and the 
scholars who had charge of the private collec- 
tions of the princes and prelates, we should 
have found just such groups of sober, law- 
abiding citizens, allowing for minor differences 
resulting from the different times in which they 
lived. 


III 
SOME CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


The librarian as educator 


Let us now examine some of the new con- 
ceptions of librarianship. One most frequently 
met, is that of the librarian as educator. From 
this conception arises a whole group of activities 
to be found chiefly in our public libraries, from 
the simple library lecture to book-reviewing 
groups, film forums, “great books” groups, 
gramophone recitals and all the rest of it. One 
American librarian actually writes : 


“Public libraries attempt too much ... [they] 
struggle valiantly to do everything educational and 
social that no-one else is doing. They are trying to 


3 Jast, L. Stanley. The perfect librarian. In Thorn- 
Mirror for librarians. Grafton, 1948. 


4 Bryan, Alice I. The public librarian. Columbia 
university press, 1952. p. 54. 
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render these services with materials that have 
always been the tools of libraries and with a wide, 
range of audio-visual materials than can add so 
much to the effectiveness — and the work - of 
libraries.’”! 


Dr. Robert Leigh, in The public library in the 
United States, gives a detailed statement of 
public library objectives. The public library is 
to devote its resources to public affairs and 
citizenship, vocations, aesthetic appreciation, 
recreation, information and research. 


It should have 


“‘a positive programme of stimulation in the use 
of library materials, selecting subjects for emphasis 
with a view to replacing indifference by interest, 
and of exercising an influence on what people think 
about, without attempting to tell them what conclu- 
sions they should reach. The library, in co-operation 
with all other agencies of education and information, 
should seek to increase the competence of people 
to form sound judgements and to realize that they 
should not only understand about important 
public problems, but also express their opinions 
and act in accordance with their judgement. The 
library should assist in the establishment and 
improvement of community group programmes, 
and adapt programmes to the interest of special 
groups. At the same time, the library’s duty re- 
mains that of providing reliable information on all 
sides of controversial questions ... During the 
next four years (1948-52) librarians should change 
the intensity, the duration and even the nature of 
their services so that they will contribute directly 
to the solution of the crucial problems of our time. 
They should make sure that opinion leaders and 
other citizens have the widest possible range of 
reliable information on which to base their judge- 
ments and action. Libraries should provide them- 
selves with generous supplies of these materials 
even if by so doing it means some curtailment of 
acquisition of popular and general materials.” 


This statement was sent to 110 libraries of 
different types, and 5/6ths agreed that the state- 
ment was true and accurate. Eight libraries, 
however, queried the extent to which libraries 
should move away from the limited function of 
stimulation and guidance in the use of library 
materials, to become a general agency for out- 
of-school education. “‘Are librarians teachers’, 
asked one, “‘or are they rather the keepers and 
organisers of the instruments of education and 
stimulators of their use?’’It is a very nice distinc- 
tion, this difference between actual teaching and 
mere “stimulation of use” of library materials.* 


1 Hodges, Bernice E. Public libraries attempt too 
much (Library journal, v. 74, pp. 519-21, 529, Aug. 1, 
1949). 

* Leigh, Robert E. The public library in the United 
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Another writer defines a library as “‘a service 
institution existing for the purpose of doing 
. .. What is not done better elsewhere.” This is 
quoted in contra-distinction to the definition of 
the library as a storehouse of books, in the pre- 
face to a list of audio-visual aids in their relation 
to libraries.* If, then, education of public opi- 
nion in certain fields is not being carried out by 
other agencies the library steps into the breach, 
using all possible materials and methods. 

Some librarians replying to the Public 
Library Inquiry questionnaire would set up the 
public library as the chief institution of adult 
education, and conduct classes, reading clinics 
and so on, and would regard the administering 
of materials as only one of the aspects of a gene- 
ral educational programme. Libraries in the 
United States have, at different times, had 
different conceptions of the role they are to play. 
Some years back, when thousands of European 
immigrants were being attracted to the United 
States, the public library was geared to assist in 
the process of “‘Americanisation”, helping to 
turn the foreign elements into good American 
citizens, following the American way of life, as 
quickly as possible. The emphasis has now 
changed, there no longer being the same body 
of immigrants to be assimilated. ‘The American 
librarian would appear to be venturing further 
into the field of the sociologist and adult educa- 
tionalist. 

Thus, writing in 1940, Archibald MacLeish, 
then Librarian of Congress, stated that : 


‘ 


‘... the destruction of democratic governments 
in Europe forces us as librarians to reconsider our 
librarianship, not ina vacuum, and notin relation to 
ourselves, but in relation to a democratic society, 
which stands in the face of very present danger.’’® 


He went on to consider the possibility of the sur- 
vival of democracy in competition with a more 
efficient form of government which achieves 
its efficiency “by suppressing and destroying 
and eliminating all those human values which 
democracy was created to achieve.” As, in a 
democracy, the basic decisions are made by 
the people themselves, it follows that the people 
must be provided with knowledge of the new 
facts creating the specific issue to be decided, 
and also with knowledge of the relevant parts 


States. Columbia university press, 1950. pp. 16-19. 

* Townes, Mary E. Preliminary notes on scientific 
aids to learning in their relation to libraries. A. L. A., 
1939. 
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of the historical record which constitute pre- 
cedents for action. The writer calls on librarians 
to think of their libraries as organisations of 
intelligent and well-trained men and women 
qualified to select from the record in their keep- 
ing such materials as are relevant to the deci- 
sions the people must make and able to provide 
those materials to the people in a useful form. 
This might be difficult to accomplish, but he 
considers that by so doing, not only would 
librarians be serving the cause of democracy, 
but that in the process, the profession might 
find a definition of its function which it has 
long sought — a function as noble as any men 
have ever served. 

Now, while it may be noble to use the library 
as an instrument of propaganda to further a 
cause in which we believe, I would like to show 
the end to which such ideas can lead, by quoting 
from abstracts of two articles on library services 
in the U.S.S.R. The first is an article called 
“Problems of development of the network of 
regional and rural libraries in the U.S.S.R.” 


“«.,. the librarians have been told to.increase 
readers’ interests in classics of marxist-leninism 
and popular science (especially agriculture), and 
higher output in production. They should also pay 
special attention to the needs of Kolkhoz readers 
and help them in their self-educational activities. 
Librarians should try to attract more readers 
(especially women). Each family of kolkhozniks 
should be represented in the library by at least one 
reader. To cope with these problems 3100 new 
library workers are to be directed into the libraries 
in 1951-52, and 4000 are to attend short refresher 
courses.” 


The second article is called ‘“Need for improve- 
ment in library services for workers of big 
engineering projects” 


«|. . It has been found that — although a special 
collection of 5000 volumes of technical books has 
been put into circulation and local libraries offered 
some facilities - workers’ needs are not adequately 
satisfied. The blame for this is put on local libraries 
which pay insufficient attention to the needs of 
their temporary readers and do not provide them 
or their normal public with books dealing with such 
problems as effects of irrigation on agriculture, 
cotton growing in newly irrigated districts, etc. 
They are accused of offering fiction instead of this, 
hampering the agricultural progress of the region. 
A library, named in the article, is blamed for 
issuing only one volume of popular science against 
forty volumes of fiction.’’? 


‘McLeish, Archibald. The librarian and the 
democratic process (A.L. A. bulletin, v. 34, pp. 
385-88, 421, June 1940). 

* Library science abstracts, v. 2, nos.. 1370 and 
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At least one voice in the United States was 
raised against Mr. MacLeish’s proposals. It was 
that of the Reference Librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania who states that Mr. Mac- 
Leish confuses the aims of librarians and 
teachers, that librarians who believe that we 
achieve professional status by teaching the sal- 
vation of democracy are hysterical, that the 
attempt to educate for democracy is an 
appalling error, for there are no boundaries to the 
province of intellectual enquiry, and no true 
education can limit choice. To dictate educa- 
tion for democracy is to abandon democracy.* 


The librarian as technician 


Is the librarian merely a technician? A glance 
at the syllabuses for library training shows that 
some stress is still laid on the techniques of 
cataloguing and classification, on issue methods, 
on routines and all the rest of it. Library journals 
still include articles on new ways of charging 
books, ways of applying the new toys of the 
business world to libraries: punched cards, 
electronic eyes, photography and so on. Some- 
times one gets a picture of the librarian caught 
up in such an elaborate machine of his own 
devising that all his time is spent in running it, 
and he has no thought left for the purpose of the 
machine. 

Cataloguers are sometimes accused of becom- 
ing so engrossed in the catalogue as an end in 
itself that they forget that it was ever intended 
as an aid in making books accessible to readers. 
That tendency can spread into other parts of 
the library organization as well. In an article by 
Blanche Prichard McCrum on “The idols of 
librarianship”, the writer instances a discussion 
of the best methods of in-service training and 
development of assistants in university libraries. 
All sorts of elaborate suggestions are proposed 
for staff meetings at which papers are presented 
by members of the staff to keep the librarians in 
touch with various intellectual developments. 
Someone suggests that excellent formal courses, 
by experts, are being given in the university, 
so why not set members of the staff free for three 
hours a week to attend some of these courses ? 
But this cannot be done, because the work must 
go on. The proper work of the librarian is, then, 


1371, 1951. 

3 Brown, H. Glenn. Disagrees with the MacLeish 
point of view (Library journal, v. 34, p. 482, Sept. 
1940). 
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to tend the machine, never to enter into the life 
of the university at its source, in the classroom. 
Man is mastered by his machine. The verb “to 
do” is conjugated too well in libraries ; the 
verbs “‘to know” and ‘“‘to be’’ have all too little 
consideration. * 

Technical equipment there must be; Jast 
took it for granted. Knowledge of adminis- 
trative techniques there must be too, but many 
of the present-day administrative methods in 
libraries are borrowed from industrial manage- 
ment and are not in any way peculiar to the 
genus librarian. 


The librarian as scholar 


Is the librarian a scholar ? That was certainly 
one of the earlier conceptions of the librarian. 
He found in the library a congenial refuge in 
which he could pursue his own studies. The 
librarian in a specialised library may have to be 
an expert in the subject of that library to orga- 
nize the library at all. ““We found it easier,” 
said the head of the cataloguing department in 
a very large library, “to teach a musician cata- 
loguing than to teach cataloguer music.” 

But such expert knowledge belongs rather to 
the species than to the genus librarian. We can 
accept, I think, that it is desirable for the libra- 
rian to have a broad background in the humani- 
ties and social and natural sciences, and that it 
should be clear enough that the librarian is an 
educated person. There are certain lines of 
scholarship which belong particularly to him. 
Blanche McCrum, in the article from which 
I have already quoted, makes a suggestion for 
keeping the machine from engulfing the indivi- 
dual which seems to me eminently reasonable. 


“It is the loss of interest”, she writes, ‘‘the lack 
of constant professional attention to the improve- 
ment of our performance that is our danger, no less 
than the nature of the performance itself . . . Each 
librarian ... needs a library avocation along with 
his vocation — a bibliography that wants making, 
a manuscript collection that is crying to be calen- 
dared, photography of rare books, wide knowledge 
of contemporary poetry— something to master and 
to use. With such an interest always at hand, we can 
retreat from our routines for small, quiet times of 
productive work that refresh us ... I am sure that 
every librarian without such an interest at which he 
works is a sinner against his own librarianship.’ 


1 McCrum, Blanche Prichard. The idols of libra- 
rianship (Wilson library bulletin, v. 21, p. 41-47, 
Sept., 1946). 


The librarian as chameleon 


To that extent, at least, I think the librarian 
may be considered a scholar. But the genus li- 
brarian is an expert in assuming disguises. He 
puts on cap and gown and hides himself among 
the teachers ; he drapes himself in plans for a 
new building and becomes an architect ; he 
conducts a survey and he is a sociologist ; he 
surrounds himself with organization charts, 
classified staff plans and all the rest of the para- 
phernalia, and is mistaken for a business mana- 
ger ; he hides behind his cameras and rolls of 
microfilm, imitating the mating call of the pho- 
tographer ; you will find him brooding over his 
travelling libraries with all the wisdom of a 
garage mechanic. Mr. Meredith Bloss, in an 
excellent article ““How to tell a librarian’, com- 
plains that this chameleon-like tendency is one 
of the reasons why it is so very difficult to 
distinguish a librarian. 


“The librarian”, he writes, “must be known by 
what he does, and if he is to be distinguished at all, 
it will be by what he does that no one else can 
do... Just as the physician is concerned with phy- 
sical matters and the preacher with affairs of the 
spirit, the librarian is the community’s idea- 
monger. He is the one to whom you can go for 
something for your mind.” 


He goes on to say that considerable work re- 
mains in that field, and to stress one particular 
aspect, the future of mankind. Modern mass 
man has obtained with democracy the responsi- 
bility for government, and in taking up that 
responsibility he needs help. ‘That help is to be 
found in books, and the librarian is the man 
who knows where to go among the books, ‘“‘the 
one whose essential skill is the use of books, 
the one who deals in ideas.”” The distinguishing 
characteristic of the librarian, says Mr. Bloss, 
is his skill in the use of books and his ministry 
in ideas.® 


Librarian as ‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 


It is a good definition, but does not go far 
enough, especially for those who do not care for 
philosophies which talk about mass-man. Even 
in the democratic countries little attention is 
paid to the individual. Everyone is docketed 
and labelled and put into a group, or, even 


2 op. cit. 
5 Bloss, Meredith. How to tell a librarian (A. L. A. 
bulletin, v. 46, pp. 221-24, Aug. 1952). 
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worse, a bracket. Even library service is given 
to “groups’’. It is most refreshing to turn to 
Mr. Broadfield’s Philosophy of librarianship, for 
Mr. Broadfield still believes in the individual. 


‘One of the main causes of the misery of man in 
society,” he writes, ‘“‘is the inability of human 
beings to do without a government. The problem 
is to discover how they can be governed and yet 
free. The organised life of the community is 
essential to the existence of a state, but it is essential 
as mechanism only, and not as the end to which all 
other purposes are instrumental. The province of 
political philosophy is to suggest and justify means 
of restraining the organisation and of governing the 
government. To give effect to these means is a duty 
which devolves upon everyone who values free- 
dom, but librarians can make a unique contribu- 
tion by safeguarding freedom of thought, which is 
not only a vital constituent in liberty but a means 
of securing and preserving liberty as a whole.” 


Man is being subjected to increasing threats 
to his freedom. Mr. Broadfield holds that the 
individual is no longer asked to question the 
intrinsic rightness or wrongness of his actions. 
He is frequently assured that when he acts in a 
certain way, he does so for the common good, 
and if conditions are evil, it is sufficient yindica- 
tion of them that they are universal. The only 
matter of intolerance is now that of contrary 
opinion, which should be the only subject of 
tolerance. This indicates a lack of sincerity and 
personal integrity that is not likely to be shown 
by the individual thinker, to whom it matters 
most of all that spiritual goods, demanding 
intellectual effort for their appreciation, should 
be understood by each man according to his 
abilities ... These abilities require training 
and good mental food. Many a man who could 
exercise them will be unable to do so unless the 
librarians place facilities at his disposal. 

The librarian is the chief defender of indivi- 
dual freedom as he has the power to present all 
shades of opinion is a comprehensive stock of 
books, selected without political, religious, 
moral or any other personal bias. Mr. Broadfield 
would have the librarian make known, without 
ostentation, that the facilities exist, and the 
individual thinker then has a duty to avail him- 
self of them, freely and spontaneously, without 
pressure of advertising, publicity, propaganda or 
direct coercion. ‘Public relations’ are to be 
avoided as they are modelled on state practice, 
and therefore dangerous. The librarian has a 


' Broadfield, A. A philosophy of librarianship. 
Grafton, 1949, 
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duty only to the individual, never to a political 
unit or form of government. He should keep 
thought free and fluid — his own thought and all 
that comes within his province. To Mr. Broad- 
field the library is essentially a learned, not a 
social institution, and the librarian’s task is to 
help everyone to judge for himself, in a world 
where deterioration in intellectual initiative and 
in actual intelligence is a threatening trend.! 

Let me give you one more definition from a 
British librarian, to help to balance all the 
American writers from whom I have quoted. 
Mr. Lionel McColvin writes : 


“The librarian is a man apart, different 
from all other people in only one respect. He 
has unique opportunities to learn how little he 
knows, and how little other people know com- 
pared with what they would know. He has 
no illusions about the power of the book. He 
can see that lots of people who don’t read 
achieve greatly and that many who do achieve 
little. He realises early that books are only 
truly useful to people who want anyhow to do 
and think and feel, enjoy and live in the world 
outside books. Nevertheless, he knows that 
some things can be done better if men read 
— and, consequently, if those things are done 
by men who do not read, they cannot be done 
well enough. And he knows, too, that there 
are some things that men will be led to want 
to do, and to realise and seek, if they read 
books, and they will go without them if they 
don’t ... And so the true function of a 
library — of a librarian - is simply this: to 
make it more possible for each and every man 
to find whatever good he seeks, and to know 
that there are good things that it is worth 
his while seeking. It does not matter to the 
librarian what those things are. His task is 
fulfilled when it becomes possible for any 
man to seek whatever it is that he desires.’”* 


IV 


I have quoted a number of views from many 
different writers in an attempt to find some 
definition of the genus librarian. Now I shall 
give my own views, with which the reader is at 
liberty to disagree as heartily as he may disagree 
with those of any of the others. In the first 


2 McColvin, Lionel R. The true function of a library 
(British book news, part 149, pp. 1-5, Jan., 1953). 
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place, librarianship is not an end in itself. It is 
an auxiliary to all the arts and sciences. The 
librarian is a keeper of books and of the ideas in 
those books, and his duty is to help any indivi- 
dual person who is in search of the ideas that 
may be contained in those books. The reason 
for his existence is that he knows how to use 
books and how to help other people to use them. 
He is the trustee of the recorded thought of the 
human race. His treasure is accumulated with 
impartiality, representing all shades of opinion 
and biased by no religious, political or individual 
preferences. 

He is technician and administrator in so far 
as the machinery he controls makes it easier for 
him to produce the books at need. He is educa- 
tor in so far as he helps people to use the tools 
he provides, but he does not try to influence 
thought or opinion, and least of all by presenting 


selected truths. He is scholar and research 
worker to the extent that he thereby increases 
his own abilities to perform the task which is 
proper to him, which is piloting a way through 
the sea of books. He is, in short, an efficient 
plumber’s mate. 

There is nothing derogatory in being a 
plumber’s mate. It isa job that needs doing. If 
the librarian would recognise his position, and 
shed the sense of inferiority which drives him to 
attempt the jobs of half-a-dozen other sorts of 
workers, he would be more likely to achieve the 
recognition of his importance which he seems to 
feel is denied him. St. Thomas a Kempis wrote 

“A true understanding and humble estimate 
of oneself is the most valuable of all lessons’, 
and he prayed to be delivered from the tempta- 
tion to meddle with things beyond his charge. 
We might do well to heed his advice. 


A RHODES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Burke, E. E. A bibliography of Cecil John Rhodes, 
1853-1902. Salisbury, Central African Archives, 
1952. 78p. (Central African Archives bibliography 
series, no. 1) 


This important bibliography was conceived as part 
of a descriptive souvenir and catalogue produced by 
the Central African Archives to illustrate the Rhodes 
Pavilion at the Centenary Exhibition held at Bula- 
wayo in 1953. This work constituted easily the most 
distinguished production of its kind during the 
Festival : the biography by Professor J. P. R. Wallis, 
the bibliography by Mr. Burke, and the catalogue of 
exhibits compiled by Mr. Hiller and his staff. Each 
part can stand on its own merits, however, and in re- 
print form the bibliography exists in its own right 
as a model of what such things should be. 

After a scattering of general biographical works 
and obituary notices, Mr. Burke has arranged his 
material in a series of time-periods (e.g., Family 
history, early years and arrival in Africa, 1853-70 ; 
Politics and the road to the North, 1881-88), follow- 
ed by material on Rhodes the Man — his personal 
characteristics, ideals and influence, his homes and 
his associates. Final sections deal with Speeches 
and writings, Rhodes in literature, and Rhodes in 
memory, and there are sub-sections referring to films, 
bibliography and collections, and appendices hand- 
ling miscellaneous material such as manuscript 
sources, theses, and prints, postage stamps, coins and 
medals, all bearing on the central subject. There is a 
full and adequate index of authors and subjects, and 


a list of abbreviations, and items that are available in 
the Library of the Central African Archives are 
indicated by an asterisk. Items not seen by the 
compiler are indicated by another symbol. 

It is clear that Mr. Burke has spared no trouble in 
trying to hunt down every significant bibliographical 
reference to his subject ; more than ninety periodical 
titles appear in his list of sources, and there are nearly 
1,400 separate entries in all, from ephemeral pam- 
phlets to substantial books, and from commemorative 
poems to company reports reflecting decisions taken 
by the central figure of the work. 

The compilation and arrangement of a _ biblio- 
graphy on this scale calls for unusual qualities of 
persistence, accuracy and judgement, and the content 
of Mr. Burke’s work alone deserves high praise. In 
addition, however, advantage has been taken of a 
special occasion to present the bibliography as an 
outstanding example of taste in book-production. The 
page is generous, the entries are arranged in two 
columns without crowding, and the choice of paper, 
type-sizes and lay-out could scarcely have been 
bettered. It is altogether a most pleasing production. 

In. an introduction, the Chief Archivist fore- 
shadows the production of other sectional bibliogra- 
phies on Central African subjects, this being the first 
of a new series. If the others prove to be of an equal 
standard of compilation and production the new 
Federation will be making a contribution of great 
importance to African bibliographical equipment. 


D. H. V. 
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SOME VIEWS ON STATE CENSORSHIP OF 
LITERATURE 


Dr. W. Nicol, Administrator of the Transvaal, 
made the following remarks in his opening 
address to the Conference of the S.A. Library 
Association in Johannesburg, on September 
21st, 1953: 

“There are those who oppose any form of 
press censorship and wish to secure untram- 
melled liberty for all publications. There are 
the protagonists of total freedom who may use 
specious arguments but are really more interest- 
ed about their own financial interests ; people 
who are battening on the publication of filth. 
Others specialize in the collection, perusal and 
distribution of pornographic literature and 
would be reluctant to see this form of entertain- 
ment withdrawn. 

“On the other hand, there are those — and 
there are many in South Africa - who would go 
to any length to prohibit the publication of 
literature subversive to the morality of the 
population, as that morality is generally under- 
stood. They argue that their proposal is nothing 
strange. We already ban bad books from over- 
seas, we subject all bioscope films to censor- 
ship, and control the sale of liquor ; all for the 
sake of protecting the morality of the people. 
They argue that we in South Africa are, by and 
large, of the Christian persuasion, a religion 
which has well established standards of de- 
cency. Here, too, one suspects that some of the 
enthusiasm is not well founded in fact, and 
that the clamour is but a proof of weakness. 

“There is, however, one strong argument in 
favour of censorship, and that is the presence of 
our Native population. They are only just learn- 
ing to read. They have not yet accepted our 
standards of decency and, to them, the porno- 
graphic magazine must be a revelation of the 
hidden enjoyment of the White man ; a state of 
life to be aimed at as proof of civilization. In 
discussions about press censorship this point 
has to be kept in mind. 

“Yet the imposition of a press censorship, in 
the sense that we have film censorship, as a 
preventive measure against the physical appear- 
ance of the undesirable book or magazine on the 
market is, to my mind, a proposal that cannot 


be entertained for one moment, and that for 
purely practical reasons. 

“If the censorship is to be effective as a pre- 
ventive measure it must evidently apply to 
every bound and unbound book, to every maga= 
zine and periodical in Afrikaans, English, seve- 
ral European languages, and every Native 
language. It must apply to every daily news- 
paper with its week-end supplement. I do not 
believe that the staff for such a task could be 
found in South Africa. 

“Yet I believe the State has a duty in this 
matter. You cannot make people moral by legis- 
lation, but the legislature can take steps to pro- 
tect the morality of the nation against the foul 
attacks now being made upon it. We already 
have our laws against indecent publications. 
I am aware that it has been difficult to obtain 
convictions under the 1909 (Transvaal) law, but 
surely, after 44 years, it must be possible to 
revise the wording of the Act and to tighten up 
the general provision in such a way that culprits 
can be brought to book. The Act should also be 
amended with regard to the penalties imposed. 
They should be such that the evil could be 
stamped out in the shortest possible time.” 

— The Star, Sept. 21st, 1953. 


* %* * 


Writing on ‘“‘Bookselling under Censorship” 
in a recent number of the Bookseller, Mr. Eric 
Keartland, Chairman of the Eire Branch of the 
Booksellers’ Association expressed the opinion 
that : 

“One of the least desirable features of State 
censorship is that it undeniably focuses atten- 
tion on the existence of books which society 
would be better without.The natural curiosity 
of the public is stimulated by censorship, and 
this, combined with the complete disappearance 
of banned books from the shops and libraries, 
stimulates a desire for possession which would 
not have arisen if censorship had not drawn 
attention to the books. I would go so far as to 
say that, considered in this light, censorship 
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actually acts as a titillating agent, which is 
surely contrary to its intention. 

“The apparent advantage which censorship 
offers the bookseller is that of relieving him of 
moral responsibility for what he sells. In fact, 
where censorship exists, the public tends to be 
much more aware of its power, and many 
members of the public occupy themselves in 
searching the bookshops and libraries for books 
which they claim should be banned ... Thus 
official censorship tends to encourage self- 
appointed unofficial censors, who are in their 
own way as big a threat to the bookseller as the 
police officer who may seize his stock.” 

- The Bookseller, Oct. roth, 1953. 


* * * 


At the Los Angeles Conference of the Ame- 
rican Library Association held in June, 1953, it 
was announced that the Council of the Associa- 
tion had unanimously endorsed a statement 
formulated by the American Book Publishers’ 
Council and the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, embodying the following propositions. 

1. It is in the public interest for publishers 
and librarians to make available the widest 
diversity of views and expressions, including 
those which are unorthodox or unpopular with 
the majority. 

2. Publishers and librarians do not need to 
endorse every idea or presentation contained 
in the books they make available. It would con- 
flict with the public interest for them to estab- 
lish their own political, moral or aesthetic 
views as the sole standard for determining what 
books should be published or circulated. 

3. It is contrary to the public interest for 
publishers or librarians to determine the accept- 
ability of a book solely on the basis of the 
personal history or political affiliations of the 
author. 

4. The present laws dealing with obscenity 
should be vigorously enforced. Beyond that, 
there is no place in our society for extralegal 
efforts to coerce the taste of others, to confine 


adults to the reading matter deemed suitable 
for adolescents, or to inhibit the efforts of 
writers to achieve artistic expression. 

5. It is not in the public interest to force a 
reader to accept with any book the prejudgment 
of a label characterizing the book or author as 
subversive or dangerous. 

6. It is the responsibility of publishers and 
librarians, as guardians of the people’s freedom 
to read, to contest encroachments upon that 
freedom by individuals or groups seeking to 
impose their own standards or tastes upon the 
community at large. 

7. It is the responsibility of publishers and 
librarians to give full meaning to the freedom to 
read by providing books that enrich the quality 
of thought and expression. By the exercise of 
this affirmative responsibility, bookmen can 
demonstrate that the answer to a bad book is a 
good one, the answer to a bad idea is a good one. 
— Quoted in Libri. v. 4, no. 1, pp. 80-81, 1953. 


* * 


“An action committee has been formed in 
Johannesburg to ‘mobilize the whole Afr‘kaans 
people to distinguish between good Afrikaans 
literature and inferior reading matter’. It is 
hoped in this way to build up a form of volun- 
tary censorship by readers of Afrikaans 
books and periodicals. 

“The committee would launch a campaign to 
develop the taste of Afrikaans readers for good 
literature, said Mr. H. Roux, secretary of the 
committee. It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to approach the Government to institute 
censorship to weed out undesirable literature, 
but to try to persuade the public to develop a 
more discriminating taste. 

The action committee was formed at a meet- 
ing at which twenty Afrikaans bodies and orga- 
nizations were represented. The chairman is 
Prof. C. M. van den Heever, of the Witwaters- 
rand University.” 

— Cape Argus, October roth, 1953. 
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THE NEW MEDICAL LIBRARY BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


by R. F. M. IMMELMAN 


Librarian, University of Cape Town Libraries 


Historical background 


The beginnings of the Medical Library at the 
University of Cape Town go back about 35 
years when, as a result of the efforts mainly of 
the late Dr. W. A. Jolly, professor of Physio- 
logy, £2,000 were contributed by the late Dr. 
C.L. Herman, {£500 by the late Mr. John 
Koster, and varying sums by Mrs. Berlein and 
others, for buying medical journals. An endow- 
ment of £87 per annum was established by the 
late Sir Alfred E. Thomson for subscriptions to 
medical periodicals. When the Medical School 
moved from the city to its new buildings at 
Mowbray in 1929, the medical section of the 
University Library was formed into a separate 
library and accommodated in a few rooms in the 
Pathology Block. It was open for a few hours 
daily and staffed by a part-time assistant. ‘I'he 
first full-time assistant was appointed in 1935. 
The library of the Cape Western Branch of the 
South African Medical Association was added 
in 1936. In the course of time as the Library 
developed, more rooms were added until it 
occupied 8 different rooms scattered on various 
floors. The staff also increased as hours of 
opening were lengthened and the Library grew 
in size. 

Plans for a separate Medical Library were 
first drawn up in 1937. Different sites were con- 
sidered and various plans discussed, but no 
finality had been reached when war broke out 
and all planning was shelved. In 1946 the pro- 
ject was reconsidered, and eventually the pre- 
sent site was selected. Plans were finally approv- 
ed and building started early in 1952. The 
Medical Library opened in its new building at 
the end of September this year. The architect 
was Mr. F. L. Sturrock, A.R.I.B.A., M.L.A., a 
partner in the firm of architects, Messrs. Thorn- 
ton White, Pryce Lewis & Sturrock, of Cape 
Town. There has been the closest collaboration 


between the architect, the library committee 
and the librarian at all stages of the building. 


The Library to-day 


The Medical Library is one of the largest 
branches of the University of Cape Town 
Library system, the headquarters of which is at 
the J. W. Jagger Library at Groote Schuur. 
The Medical Library serves not only the Univer- 
sity’s staff and students of the Medical School, 
but also the members of the South African Med- 
ical Association throughout the Cape Province 
as well as the staff of the Groote Schuur 
Hospital. , 

An extensive postal service for country 
members is carried on, while the inter-library 
loan service last year dealt with approximately 
800 volumes, in addition to supplying photostats 
on numerous occasions and ordering 250 micro- 
films from overseas for readers. The Library has 
a film projector: last year over 50 shows of 
medical films in teaching departments were 
arranged. There is a microfilm reader in the 
Library, which, in 1952, was used by 250 readers. 

The bookstock of the Library consists of 
about 33,000 volumes, the bulk of which are 
bound volumes of journals and includes the 
collection of the Cape Western Branch of the 
Medical Association (about 3,500 volumes). 
The Medical History Collection contains some 
400 volumes, which are of some significance in 
the history of medicine, including some 16th 
and 17th century books. The Library has a 
complete set of Pfliigers Archiv fiir die gesammte 
Physiologie des Menschen und der Tiere from 
vol. 1, 1868 ; and a long set of Virchows Archiv 
fiir pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie und 
fiir klinische Medizin from vol. XIII, 1858. 
Approximately 500 journals are received cur- 
rently. On behalf of the Cape ‘Town Post- 
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Graduate Medical Association, the exchange of 
the South African Journal of Clinical Science is 
conducted by the Library. 

The Library is mainly reference in character, 
loans being limited to 3 days, except for country 
borrowers. Books requested by phone are de- 
livered daily by a van service to Medical House 
in the city, where users call for them. Many 
journals are available for consultation in the 
Library only, and one copy of important recent 
books is retained solely for reference use. 

The staff consists of a librarian, two profes- 
sional assistants, a clerical assistant, a stack 
attendant, two cleaners and a part-time assis- 
tant for evening opening. 


The site 


The site finally selected for the Library is 
adjacent to the Medical School and Medical 
Students’ Residence, on the direct route 
between Groote Schuur Hospital and the Med- 
ical School. It is therefore centrally situated 
and on the most convenient available site for 
users. The site is a long narrow one, with a 
sloping embankment, which had to be excava- 
ted and set back. The street passing the site is on 
a higher level than the level of the Medical 
School grounds. 


The building 


About six years ago the University ordered, 
from Messrs Roneo Ltd. of London, some steel 
shelving which was then stored until required. 
The plan of this shelving installation, the na- 
ture of the site and the differences in level were 
problems with which the architect was confron- 
ted. Open access was to be preserved everywhere 
in the building. 

The building has been designed in two 
sections, one of three levels each 10} ft. high 
— containing offices and reading rooms, the 
other of four levels — the stack levels, one 
10 ft. high, two 7} ft. high, and the upper one 
11 ft. high. The main stairs connecting these 
two sections, provides access to the various 
floors. At the east end are the staff stairs con- 
necting the offices, workrooms, staff room and 
cloakrooms. Only these two flights of stairs were 
necessary, but municipal building regulations 
for a building used by many people at the same 


time require the provision of an alternative fire 
escape from the reading rooms, so a third stair 
has been added at the west end, exit from which 
is controlled by an alarm bell in the librarian’s 
office. 

The building faces north, the reading rooms 
south to avoid sun and glare on books and 
readers. The stacks are on the north or street 
side, with long, very narrow windows on the 
sunny side fitted with actinic glass to reduce 
the rays of the sun which might harm books. 

The entrance and principal rooms are on the 
upper ground level, with direct access from the 
street on the Hospital side. ‘There is a basement 
for storage and cloakrooms on the lower ground 
level, with entrance from the Medical School 
side giving access to the cloakrooms outside the 
controlled body of the Library. Stairs from this 
lower level or entrance from the street bring one 
into a foyer which has a display case built in a 
niche. The foyer and adjoining stairs are panel- 
led in cherry wood (makore). The front door 
consists of double glazed aluminium metal 
doors, with a folding grille which can be closed 
and locked behind the door for greater security. 


The first floor 


On this first floor or street level are the 
reference room of 36 ft. by 20 ft., the main 
Reading Room 76 ft. by 32 ft., the cataloguing 
room 35 ft. by 12 ft., a small general workroom 
and the librarian’s office. On coming through a 
panelled archway from the foyer one is faced by 
the circulation desk, the main control and focal 
point of the building. Behind it are shelves 
separating it from the Acquisitions and Cata- 
loguing Department, a room with built-in 
shelves on three sides and a series of large 
windows on the north side facing the street, 
shaded by venetian blinds. 

The passage past the Loan Desk merges into 
the Reference Room. In this way the catalo- 
guing department is adjacent to both the loan 
desk, reference books and public catalogues. In 
fact, a striking feature of the planning is that the 
reading rooms and stacks have been separated 
from the entrance foyer, control desk, staff 
offices, catalogues and reference room. The loan 
desk is the main control point, past which all 
incoming or outgoing traffic passes. Once past 
this point the reader can move about freely 
and go to any part of the building. Only the 
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U.C.T. Photographic Dept. 
NEW MEDICAL LIBRARY BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
(Above) Main Reading-room on first floor, seen through the glass panel in the Librarian’s office 
(Below) Northern elevation showing (left) cataloguing department, and doctors’ reading room above, (centre) main 
entrance, and (right) stack levels 

















cloakrooms are accessible without passing the 
loan desk. 

The reference room faces south with a series 
of large windows reaching from 3 ft. sills to 
pelmets at ceiling level at 10}ft. The public 
catalogues are located in the centre of the room, 
equidistant from the librarian’s office, catalogu- 
ing department and loan desk, and so situated 
that the reader on passing the control desk can 
consult them before proceeding to the reading 
rooms or stacks. Reference books are shelved 
partly on wall shelves and partly on free- 
standing bookcases, composed of a number of 
double-sided units which can be arranged in 
various combinations. There are some small 
tables for readers consulting reference books. 

Separating the reference room from the main 
reading room is the librarian’s office, which has 
two large glass panels let into the east and west 
walls to command a view on the one side of the 
loan desk and reference room, and on the other 
side, of the reading room. The glass panel facing 
the reference room is composed of a number of 
narrow glass sections bolted together to give a 
curved effect. On the west side of the reference 
room is the approach to the reading room 
through a low archway in which are the booklift, 
the well for a future passenger lift and the stairs 
leading up to the next storey. On entering the 
reading room one gets a vista of panelled co- 
lumns, rising from floor to ceiling down the 
length of the reading room and separating 
stacks from reading space. The reading room is 
spacious and lofty and of handsome proportions, 
being 15 ft. high, 76 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. On 
the north side are two levels of steel stacks, 
running the length of the room, the upper level 
being on a steel gallery. The adjustable steel 
shelving has been designed in an olive green 
colour, the tiers of shelving being end-on to the 
north wall, with 4 ft. gangways and long, very 
narrow window-slits in each bay. The south 
wall has one continuous series of lofty windows 
rising from the sill at a height of 3 ft. to the 
pelmet at ceiling level, at a height of 15 ft. 
The windows are horizontally pivoted, to deflect 
draughts upwards, and being so high are con- 
trolled by a system of gears. Seating accommo- 
dation for about 100 readers is provided in front 
of the windows and in the gallery. Low double- 
sided units with pigeon-holes for current parts 


of journals are placed between the columns. The 


gallery is reached from either end of the reading 
room by short steel stairs, covered in battleship 
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linoleum. A door at the far end gives access to 
the fire escape. Another stair near the entrance 
leads down to the storage basement. 

Mahogany has been used throughout the 
building for the woodwork, other than the 
panelling which is in cherry wood. Cork tiles 
have been used for the floors, as they are non- 
slip, warm and absorbing sound at the source. 
The walls are smoothplastered and painted a 
warm buff colour to harmonize with the wood- 
work. The ceilings are supported on beams at 
6 ft. intervals, dictated by the steel stacks. The 
ceiling has been utilised as a reflector, with 
lights between the beams, fluorescent lights in 
the stacks to give an even distribution of light 
on the books from floor to ceiling, and incandes- 
cent lighting in the reading spaces. 


The basement 


In the basement on the lower ground level are 
a large storage stackroom, 87 ft. by 39 ft. ; the 
series of cloakrooms ; an unpacking room with 
an outside door ; a room for storing film equip- 
ment and for pre-viewing films; and a large 
storage room which can in future be converted 
into a hat and coat room. The various cloak- 
rooms are reached by a passage from the lower 
entrance (i.e. from the Medical School side). 
At the foot of the staff stair, at the east end, is a 
staff room for non-European staff. 


The second floor 


From the archway beyond the control desk, 
the inside stairs go up to the second floor. The 
walls here are a colourful salmon shade. The 
stairs skirt a wide landing which contains a bust 
of Otto Beit, one of the University’s most gene- 
rous benefactors. Then the stair divides in two, 
one giving access to the second floor reading 
room, a replica of the first : although not so lofty. 
It contains only one level of stacks on the north 
side, and seating accommodation for about 
80 readers on the south side. Access to the lifts 
is provided at this level, too. The other stair 
gives access to the doctors’ reading room, a very 
spacious room, with windows on both north 
and south sides, rising from a 3ft. sill to the 
1o}ft. ceiling. A large glass panel in the wall on 
the right of the door affords a view of this 
reading room from the adjoining staff office, 
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which is used for work with periodicals. On the 
other side of the door is a handsome built-in 
glazed bookcase which houses the Medical Hist- 
ory collection. A number of small tables, some 
comfortable club chairs and bright curtains are 
intended to make this an attractive and inform- 
al room for the use of medical staff and 
members of the Medical Association. 

Through double doors at the east end, one 
again reaches the staff stairs, the walls of which 
are painted a light turquoise. On this level are 
a staff common room and a microfilm reading 
room in which the microfilm reader is housed. 
Black-lined curtains make it possible to darken 
the room for reading microfilms, but tables have 
also been provided, so that at other times it can 
be used by readers for typing or for dictating to 
a typist. The staff stairs therefore give access 
from the above-mentioned rooms on this floor, 
to the cataloguing room, reference room and 
workroom on the next, and to the non-European 
staff room and unpacking room in the basement. 
In this way, too, the doctors’ room could be 
used for meetings and access to it would be 





possible without going through the Library or 
even if the Library were locked. Ordinarily the 
doors on to the staff staircase are kept locked, 
so that access to the doctors’ room would also 
be past the control desk except on special 
occasions. 

The building is warmed in winter by an air- 
conditioning plant with a gas-heating apparatus, 
which will be used for cooling in summer. 'The 
plant is housed in a room in the roof at the top 
of the stairs. 

The Library has been fortunate in receiving 
different sums of money for the purchase of 
various items of furniture, particularly for the 
doctors’ room. The building was erected at a 
cost of nearly £90,000, being the first to be 
completed as a result of the University’s Deve- 
lopment Fund appeal in 1950. The building 
has a capacity of about 80,000 volumes and seat- 
ing accommodation for about 220 readers. 

The official opening of the Medical Library 
will be performed in February 1954, by the 
Chancellor of the University, Chief Justice 
A. van der Sandt Centlivres. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Holmstrom, J. E. Facts, files and action in business 
and public affairs. Chapman & Hall, 1952- 3 vols. 
Vol. 1 : 36s., Vol. 2 : 32s. Vol. 3 (not yet published). 
The first part of this work, entitled Sources and 

backgrounds of facts is intended to serve as a guide to 

sources of information of all kinds, with the practical 
business man’s needs especially in view. The third 
part, still in preparation, is entitled The planning and 
ensuing of action, particularly in the spheres of govern- 
ment, industry and the social services. For librarians, 
however, the second part, dealing with Filing, index- 
ing and circulation is likely to be of special value, 
since it not only includes a comprehensive survey of 
filing methods and equipment, but adds a mass of 
useful data on particular systems and gadgets, and 
analyses methods in daily use in a number of large 
government and business organizations overseas. The 
chapter on Information filing and services may 
contain nothing startlingly new to the special libra- 
rian, but it provides a serviceable conspectus, and 
draws interesting comparisons in method and prac- 
tice. The price of this work is on the high side, but it 
should prove its worth in any large reference stock. 


Association of College and Reference Libraries. 
Chicago, University of Illinois Library. 
Monographs : 


No. 4. Proceedings of the 1952 library building 
plans institute, sponsored by the ARCL build- 
ing committee. Fall, 1952. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7. The administration of the govern- 
ment documents collection ; Characteristics of 
subject literatures. The research literature of the 
field of speech. January, 1953. 


No. 8. Kinney, M. R. Bibliographical style man- 
uals : a guide to their use. June, 1953. 


No. 9. Recommended list of basic periodicals in 
Sagres and the engineering sciences. July, 


These monographs consist of original contribu- 
tions too lengthy for publication in the journal Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, and are of uniformly high 
standard. They are issued irregularly, and vary in size 
and price. 
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PICTORIAL EXHIBITION OF THE LIBRARIES 


OF THE TRANSVAAL 


(Contributed by a Correspondent) 


FoR THE PERIOD of the 1953 Conference of the 
S. A. Library Association an exhibition of ““The 
Libraries of the Transvaal’? was organised by 
the Johannesburg Public Library and displayed 
by the staff of the Africana Museum. It was 
shown in the Library’s exhibition hall, which is 
the main concourse of the Library. The exhibi- 
tion was interesting and informative but what 
first struck one was its “‘professional’”’ look : the 
photography was admirable ,the hand-lettered 
charts and captions were the work of exper- 
ienced artists, and the layout and display had 
obviously been done by people experienced in 
this type of work. 

The exhibition consisted mainly of enlarged 
mounted photographs of libraries and charts 
showing the progress of public libraries in the 
Province. The information from the coloured 
“chronology of public libraries in the Transvaal” 
is reproduced elsewhere in this issue. Another 
chart of the isotope kind showed the progress of 
libraries each five years since 1895 when the 
State Library and Johannesburg Public Library 
were the only public libraries in the Province 
until 1951, when the Provincial Library had 
already taken its place as one of the four major 
library services,the others being State Library, 
Johannesburg Public Library, and Other Libra- 
ries (including the very active Reef libraries, as 
well as Vereeniging and Potchefstroom). In 
stock, readers and circulation the State Library 
made steady progress until 1940 and doubled its 
turnover between that year and 1946. Johanne- 
sburg Public Library is shown as more than 
doubling its stock every ten years, and in circu- 
lation and membership slowing down since 1946. 
The Other Transvaal libraries have made spec- 
tacular progress since 1943, while the Provincial 
Library since 1946 has passed Johannesburg 
Public Library in membership and has nearly 
caught up in circulation and bookstock. 

With the photographs of the State Library a 
large map of Southern Africa showed the rami- 
fications of the Inter-Library Loan system. It 





was surprising to see how many libraries beyond 
the Union are served. There was also a coloured 
chart showing the remarkable growth of the 
Inter-Library Loan System and how large a 
proportion of the books lent come from the 
State Library’s own stock. The Reef libraries 
were well represented, each of them having four 
or five photographs. The captions made it clear 
that practically all these libraries are now “‘free’’, 
Perhaps the most interesting are Krugersdorp 
with its separate boys’ and girls’ house and its 
two branches, and Vereeniging, with a most 
attractive central library in an ingeniously con- 
verted dwelling, a hospital library building in 
the grounds of the hospital and a fine library for 
Natives in its own specially designed building. 
Johannesburg was well represented by photo- 
graphs of its many services and branches. 

The section devoted to the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Library was rather disappointing. Most 
of the photographs were of mobile library ve- 
hicles and it seems that an opportunity was 
missed of showing the many different kinds of 
depét and the variety of associated libraries. The 
map showing the eight districts and main 
centres, covering the whole Province, and the 
chart of progress were interesting. The pro- 
gress of this library is phenomenal. Starting in 
1945 it now has 15 mobile libraries, 66 libraries, 
500 depots, a staff of 63, 91,000 readers, a book- 
stock of over half a million and an annual circu- 
lation of nearly two and a half million. These 
figures were graphically represented. 

The interest in school libraries shown by the 
Transvaal Provincial administration in the past 
few years was indicated by the pictures of pri- 
mary and high school libraries in Pretoria, 
Johannesburg and Potgietersrust. This section 
did not do justice to the importance and pro- 
gress of school libraries in the Transvaal. Many 
of the finest school libraries were not repre- 
sented. The exhibition made it appear that non- 
European libraries were more advanced than 
school libraries. There were many pictures in 
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the non-European section but they represented 
only three towns - Johannesburg, which has 
more non-European than European branches, 
Germiston and Vereeniging - and the head- 
quarters of the Transvaal non-European Lib- 
rary Service. A map of the Transvaal showing 
the depéts and places where private students 
were served by the Transvaal Non-European 
Library Service was interesting and much more 
impressive than any verbal description of the 
service could be. 

Before leaving the public library services it 
was interesting to note that there was a small 
section devoted to commercial libraries with the 
caption : ““These relieve the public libraries of 
the necessity for purchasing innumerable copies 
of light popular books. Many commercial libra- 
ries have a good varied stock and are well run.” 

A bay of the exhibition was devoted to special 
libraries. This consisted mainly of two huge 
coloured lists of special libraries arranged under 
subject. They were not complete but showed 
the tremendous development of special libraries 
in the Transvaal. There were some excellent 
photographs of the work of C.S.I.R., two of 
them showing the microfilm and the microcard 
reader in use. Other photographs showed the 
beautiful Onderstepoort building and some 
Johannesburg special libraries. Finally there 
was a section devoted to University libraries. 

In order to show that libraries are not just 
buildings and rooms and circulation statistics 
some fine books were displayed in showcases. 
These were excellently displayed and it was 
evident that great care had been taken in drap- 
ing the velvet on which the books were shown. 
The centre case housed but one book, a volume 
of the magnificent modern Monumenta carto- 
graphica Africae et Aegypti by Yussouf Kamal. 
Only a hundred copies of this typographical 
masterpiece are printed and there are two sets 
of the 14 volumes in South Africa. A case 
devoted to products of the Kelmscott Press 


BOOK 


Collison, R. L. Indexes and indexing. Ernest Benn, 

1953, 10s. 6d. 155p. 

This is an introductory and severely practical 
handbook on the indexing not only of books, but also 
of music, records, films and other material. The 
chapters are clearly set out, and there is a useful end 


included the Chaucer in the Doves binding, 
The History of Troye and The Golden Legend 
and the Psalmi Penitentiales, one of the small 
friendly Kelmscotts. The famous Nuremberg 
Chronicle, 1493, from the Payne Collection had 
a case to itself, as did the beautiful facsimile of 
the 42-line Gutenberg Bible and Sir Percival 
David’s Catalogue of Chinese pottery and por- 
celain (1934), which, with its type specially 
designed by Eric Gill, its specially made paper 
and its remarkably fine coloured illustrations, is 
considered to be one of the best produced of 
modern books. Among other books shown 
were Nicolaes Witsen’s Aeloude en heden- 
daegsche scheeps-bouw en bestier, 1671, a first 
edition of Hakluyt, 1589, a facsimile of the 
Ellesmere Chaucer and Sir John Wilson’s The 
Royal Philatelic collection, 1952. The volume of 
433 original 17th century water-colours of Cape 
plants and animals recently purchased in Hol- 
land was also displayed. 

The pictorial part of the exhibition showed the 
utilitarian side of library work : the special and 
university libraries and how the public libraries 
are taking the books to the people. It is evident 
that in public library work the Transvaal has 
made tremendous strides ; there is almost com- 
plete “‘free’’ library coverage of the whole 
Province, and, particularly in some of the bigger 
places, the quality of service is high. The books 
on exhibition made it clear that the libraries of 
the Northern province are gradually acquiring 
good collections of fine examples of ancient and 
modern book production and rarities of the 
kind which were formerly only to be found in 
Cape Town. Johannesburg is to be congratu- 
lated on having prepared a most interesting 
exhibition and the Transvaal on its progress in 
library provision in the past few years. Is it too 
much to hope that a similar exhibition showing 
the work of the libraries of the Union may be 
prepared for some future conference ? 


REVIEW 


section of reference material, including standard 
proof correction marks, a list of indispensable basic 
reference works for indexers, and a series of hints on 
arrangement, sub-division for places, use of capitals, 
etc. The author is Reference Librarian of the Central 
Reference Library, City of Westminster. 





CHRONOLOGY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN THE TRANSVAAL 


1887-1952 


1887 Pretoria — State Library founded. 
1889 Johannesburg — Public Library establish- 
ed. 
1893 Klerksdorp — Public Library established. 
1903 Ermelo — Public Library established 
Johannesburg — Municipality offers to 
take over Library and make it free. 
1904 Johannesburg —- Kerk Street Building 
completed. 
Krugersdorp — Public Library established 
Lichtenburg — Public Library established 
Lydenburg — Public Library established. 
1905 Springs — Public Library comes into exis- 
tence. 
Boksburg — Public Library opened and 
becomes a municipal library. 
Johannesburg — Seymour Memorial Lib- 
rary opened in Public Library. 
1908 Johannesburg — Seymour Memorial Lib- 
rary moved from Public Library. 
1909 Germiston — Public Library established 
in a room in the municipal offices. 
Potchefstroom - Public Library estab- 
lished in a room in the Town Hall. Apart 
from the cash deposit, this was the 
first free municipal public library in the 
Transvaal. 
1910 Volksrust — Public Library established. 
1911 Barberton — Public Library established. 
1912 Standerton — Public Library established. 
Vereeniging — Library established. 
1913 Johannesburg — Strange Collection of 
Africana acquired by the Public Library. 
1914 Potchefstroom — Present Library build- 
ing erected with assistance from Carne- 
gie Corporation. 
1916 Krugersdorp — Becomes free and remains 
free until 1929. 
Pretoria — State Library becomes a Copy- 
right Library. 
1917 Germiston — Transvaal School Libraries 
Scheme inaugurated. 
1918 Germiston — Public Library becomes free 
to children. 
Johannesburg — Michaelis Art Collection 
comes to the Public Library. 


1920 Bethal — Public Library established. 

Pretoria — Present State Library Build- 
ing —a converted Masonic Temple - 
opened to the public. 

Roodepoort — Public Library established. 

1921 Vereeniging — Library re-established. 

1922 Germiston — Opened present building. 

Johannesburg — Children’s Library be- 
comes a separate department. 

Krugersdorp — Present Library building 
opened. 

1923 Benoni — Public Library established. 

1924 Johannesburg — Municipality takes over 

Public Library and abolishes subscrip- 
tions. Reference Library opened. 

1927 Johannesburg — Seymour Memorial 
Library returned to the Public Library. 

1929 Germiston — Transvaal Rural Free 
Library established. 

Krugersdorp — Public Library subscrip- 
tions reintroduced for fiction. 

1930 Pretoria — State Library Annual Vacation 
School instituted. 

Zeerust — Public Library established. 

1931 Germiston — Transvaal Carnegie Non- 
European Library established. 

1932 Boksburg — Public Library becomes free 
to children. 

Nigel — Public Library established. 

1933 Benoni-— Public Library, subscriptions 
abolished. 

Brakpan — Present Public Library build- 
ing erected. 

1933 Pretoria - State Library brought under 
the State-Aided Institutions Act of 1931, 
becomes National Library and abolishes 
subscriptions. 

Springs — Present Public Library building 
opened, children admitted to member- 
ship. 

1934 Krugersdorp — Subscriptions 
for all but new fiction. 

Randfontein — Public Library established 
as a free library. 

1935 Johannesburg — Present building opened 
by H. E. the Governor-General. 


abolished 
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Krugersdorp — Lewisham Branch opened. 

Vereeniging — Children’s Library estab- 
lished with no deposits and no sub- 
scriptions. 

1936 Johannesburg — Public Library estab- 
lishes Schools Library Scheme. 

Witbank - Public Library established. 

1937 Germiston - Public Library abolishes 
subscriptions. 

Springs — Public Library becomes free. 

1938 Johannesburg — Establishes Municipal 

Reference Library. Rosettenville Library 
opened. Hospital Library established by 
Public Library. 

Pretoria — State Library’s new Reference 
Library opened. 

Randfontein — Public Library opened in 
new building. 

1939 Boksburg — Present Public Library build- 
ing opened. 

Johannesburg — Cash deposits abolished. 
Travelling Library service introduced. 
Yeoville Library established. 

Pretoria — State Library — Children’s Lib- 
rary opened. 

1940 Johannesburg — Non-European Library 
established by the Public Library at the 
Bantu Men’s Social Centre. Winifred 
Holtby Memorial Library established. 
Index to South African Periodicals 
started by South African Library Asso- 


ciation. 
1940 Pretoria — State Library. Union Cata- 
logue established. 


Roodepoort — Maraisburg — Branches 
opened at Florida and Maraisburg. 


1941 Transvaal Library Advisory Committee 
set up by the Province. 


1942 Johannesburg — A second Travelling Lib- 
rary put into commission. 


1944 Alberton — Public Library established. 
Johannesburg — Two Non-European sub- 
branches opened at Orlando. Non- 
European Hospital Library opened. 
Krugersdorp — West Krugersdorp Branch 
opened. 
1945 Johannesburg — Public Library takes over 
Index to South African Periodicals. 
Middelburg — Public Library established. 
Pretoria — Transvaal Carnegie Non-Euro- 
pean Library moved to Pretoria. 


Transvaal Provincial Library starts opera- 
tions ; regional libraries established for 
Witbank-Lydenburg and Pretoria-Nyl- 
stroom. 

1946 Johannesburg — Sub-branch established 
at South Hills. 

Krugersdorp — Milsite Branch opened. 

Transvaal Provincial Library. Ermelo- 
Standerton and Klerksdorp Regional 
Libraries established. At the end of the 
year the Province was serving 26 small 
town libraries and 83 depots. 

Vereeniging — Public Library abolishes 
subscriptions and deposits. 

1947 Germiston— Public Library establishes 
hospital library services. 

Johannesburg — Rhodes 
opened. 

Pietersburg — Public Library established. 

1947 Transvaal Provincial Library. Regional 
Libraries established at Lichtenburg, 
Pietersburg and Barberton. At the end of 
the year the Province was serving 34 
small town libraries and 161 depots. 

Vereeniging — Non-European Library 
established at Sharpeville Native Town- 
ship. 

1948 Roodepoort-Maraisburg — Public Library 
becomes Municipal. 

Vanderbijl Park — Public Library esta-b 
lished. 

1949 Johannesburg — Brixton Library opened. 
New building at Orlando opened. 

Transvaal Provincial Library. Germiston 
Regional Library established. The whole 
of the Transvaal is now covered by Re- 
gional Libraries. 

Vereeniging — Hospital Library Service 
started. Branch established at Govern- 
ment Village. Public Library moves to 
new building. 

1950 Springs — Enlarged Public Library build- 
ing opened. 

Transvaal Provincial Library — The Pro- 
vince now serves 55 free libraries in 
small towns and has 363 depots. 

1951 Johannesburg —- Orange Grove Library 
opened. 

Krugersdorp — Children’s House opened. 

Roodepoort-Maraisburg — Subscriptions 
and cash deposits abolished. 

1952 Potchefstroom — Cash deposits abolished. 


Park Library 




















GESKIEDKUNDIGE OORSIG VAN DIE MEER 
BELANGRIKE OPENBARE BIBLIOTEKE IN 
SUID-AFRIKA 


Saamgestel deur S, J. Kritzincer, Hoofbibliotekaris, Staatsdiens 


XX. MUNISIPALE BIBLIOTEEK, KROONSTAD 


Huisvesting 

Die gebou is in 1928 opgerig en bestaan uit ’n kinderkamer, algemene kantoor, portaal, 
verspreidingsentrum, bruikleenafdeling, ’n leeskamer en 2 klein kantore. As biblioteek is 
dit taamlik doeltreffend. ’n Nuwe vleuel is twee jaar gelede aangebou en dien as leeskamer 
vir die vakliteratuur. 


Boekevoorraad 

Die versameling bevat ongeveer 14,216 boekdele, soos volg: 1,916 Afrikaanse boeke 
(romans en vaklektuur); 5,348 Engelse romans; 5,275 Engelse vaklektuur; 1,077 kinder- 
boeke; 600 onbehandelde boeke. Die biblioteek ontvang 34 tydskrifte en 11 koerante wat 
jaarliks per veiling verkoop word: In die afgelope jaar (1952-53) is 953 boeke aangekoop, 
waaronder 320 Afrikaanse boeke. 2,650 boeke is uit sirkulasie onttrek, terwyl 21 boeke 
verlore is. Meeste beskadigde boeke word in Pretoria herbind. Geringe herstelwerk word 
deur die personeel self gedoen. 


Inkomste 

In die jaar 1952-53 is boeke ter waarde van £666 aangekoop. Die biblioteek se inkomste 
kom hoofsaaklik van die Munisipaliteit. Uit laasgenoemde bron is £3,676 ontvang en van 
subskripsies van plattelandse lede £48. 


Ledetal en lenings 

Die ledetal bestaan uit 1,569 volwassenes en 1,125 kinders. In die afgelope jaar is 76,450 
boeke uitgereik, waaronder 15,984 Afrikaanse boeke in die volwasse-afdeling en 10,904 
Afrikaanse kinderboeke. Die dorp het ’n bevolking van ongeveer 10,000 blanke inwoners en 
die distrik 15,181. Boere kan lede word deur ’n ledegeld van {1 per jaar te betaal om 6 
boeke per keer uit te neem. Hierdie jaargeld dek slegs die koste. Die biblioteek is geheel 
en al vry vir inwoners van Kroonstad. 


Personeel 

Die personeel bestaan uit 4 werkkragte: die bibliotekaresse en 3 assistente. Van die 
personeel word verwag dat hulle professioneel sal kwalifiseer en sodra hulle kwalifiseer 
kom hulle outomaties op die hoér skaal. Die volgende skale is in gebruik: 


Bibliotekaresse (Diploma van die S.A.B.V.): £552 x 24-624; 
Intermediére skaal: £408 x 24-480; 

Elementére skaal: £336 x 24-408; 
Matrikulasieskaal: £264 x 24-336. 
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Bibliotekaresse 
Mej. Nicholls: 1908. 
Mev. Gunn: 1915-1926, 
Mev. Coulson: 1926-1938, 
Mnr. F. Lutz: 1938-1941, 
Mev. J. Dénges: 1941-1947, 
Mev. N. Rafferty: (waarnemend) Sept. 1947—Maart 1948, 
Mej. D. P. de Wet: April 1948-Julie 1951, 
Mej. E. A. van der Linde: Sept. 1951-Junie 1953. 


XXI. MUNISIPALE (CARNEGIE) BIBLIOTEEK, POTCHEFSTROOM 


Geskiedenis 

Die eerste openbare biblioteek in Potchefstroom is in die dae van die Suid-Afrikaanse 
Republiek opgerig en was gehuisves in ’n gebou in Krugerstraat, waar die Sentrale Skool 
nou is. 

In 1902 het die firma Cawood, King Edwardstraat, naby die Royal-Hotel, ’n subskripsie- 
biblioteek opgerig. Ongeveer 1903 is ’n privaat-biblioteek opgerig met mev. Betts as 
bibliotekaresse. Lede moes ’n subskripsie betaal. 

Mev. Betts se boekevoorraad is in 1909 oorgeneem en wel met 30 lede en 1200 boeke. 
Dit was daarna in ’n kamer van die stadsaal gehuisves. Die jaargeld is toe ook afgeskaf. 


’n Deposito van 3/6 is nietemin nog verlang, voordat boeke uitgeneem kon word. Die 
deposito van 3/6 is in 1920 na 7/6 verhoog. In Maart 1952 het die biblioteek geheel en al 
vry geword. Slegs persone wat nie binne die munisipale gebied van Potchefstroom woon 
nie, betaal nog die deposito, sowel as ’n subskripsie van 5/- per jaar vir 2 boeke per keer. 

Die gebou waarin die biblioteek tans gehuisves is, is in 1914 opgerig en deur wyle Andrew 
Carnegie aan die inwoners van Potchefstroom as ’n vry biblioteek geskenk. Die biblioteek 
is besonder sentraal-geleé. 


Boekevoorraad 

Die boekevoorraad vir die jaar wat op 30 Junie 1953 ge#indig het, is soos volg: Engelse 
Romans 11,240; Afrikaans en Nederlandse romans 4,487; vaklektuur (Engels en Afri- 
kaans) 5,540; naslaan-boeke 1,031. Totale voorraad: 22,298 bande; 62 tydskrifte word in 
die leeskamer ontvang, asook 14 koerante. 


Inkomste 

Die biblioteek word deur die Munisipaliteit van Potchefstroom gefinansiéer. Die uit- 
gawes vir die jaar 1952-53 was £3704. 4. 7. Salarisse en lewenskoste het £1554 bedra, 
terwyl £1050 aan nuwe boeke, £156 aan herbind van boeke en £135 aan tydskrifte en 
koerante bestee is. 


Ledetal en lenings 

Die ledetal bestaan uit 4,019, waarvan 2,145 kinderlede is. In die afgelope jaar is 104,559 
boeke gesirkuleer, nl. Engelse romans 48,337; Afrikaans en Nederlands 28,855; africana 
272; reisbeskrywings 767; lewensbeskrywings 937; vaklektuur 2,684; kinderboeke 22.707 





Foto : Davy Robertson 
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U.C.T. Photographic Dept. 


OBSERVATORY BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Showing book-stacks and reading tables 


U.C.T. Photographic Dep!. 
RONDEBOSCH BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
The loan desk with the librarian and one of his assistants at work 
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Kinderbiblioteek 


Die kinderafdeling van die biblioteek is baie bedrywig. Die ruimte was heeltemal ontoe- 


reikend en word op die oomblik vergroot. 


Personeel 


Die huidige personeel bestaan uit ’n bibliotekaresse, senior assistente en drie biblioteek- 


assistente met die volgende salarisse: 


Bibliotekaresse (Diploma): £540 x 30-720 plus lewenskoste. 


Senior-Assistente 


Bibhiotekarisse 


Mev 

Mnr. Louis Gerber 
Mnr. P. A. v.d. Walt 
Mev. J. J. Pretorius 
Mej. E. A. v.d. Linde 


240 x 20-300 _,, 
180 x 20-240 ___,, 


” 


” 


1903-1909. 
1909-1946. 
1947-1949. 
1949-1953. 
1953- 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. PERCY FREER 


‘THE RETIREMENT of Mr. Percy Freer from the 
Librarianship of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in December 1953 is an occasion to 
pay just tribute to one of the founders of modern 
South African librarianship. 

Mr. Freer began his library career as a junior 
assistant in the Birmingham Public Library in 
1907, at the age of 14, under the headship of the 
late Mr. A. Capel Shaw. Working long hours 
for little pay, according to the custom of the 
times, he achieved matriculation by private 
study, and then took the correspondence courses 
of the (British) Library Association. 

His studies were interrupted by the First 
World War : while on active service in France 
he received two wounds, the after-effects of 
which were never to leave him. In 1922 he re- 
sumed his library career at the Norfolk and 
Norwich Library, having obtained the F.L.A. 
in 1919. A military grant had meanwhile 
enabled him to take a B.A. (Hons) degree at 
Birmingham University, where he specialized 
in German language and literature, discovering 
a liking and aptitude for languages. 


In 1926 he was appointed Under-Librarian to 
Mr. A. C. G. Lloyd at the South African Pub- 
lic Library, Cape Town, and in November 
1929 was appointed to the newly created post 
of Librarian at the University of the Witwaters- 
rand. Here he embarked on the ardous task of 
building up a library in a University which was 
virtually without one. The so-called Library 
then consisted of an ill-lit, draughty reading 
room under the incidental supervision of a sec- 
retary from one of the University departments, 
housing a small miscellaneous collection of 
books and journals. More books and journals 
were scattered in departmental collections, 
mostly in professors’ offices and often inaccessis- 
ible to any but themselves. There was no ref- 
erence collection, no systematic or co-ordinated 
book selection, and only the most rudimentary 
and incomplete ‘“‘Catalogue’’. 

With a staff of three newly graduated assis- 
tants Mr. Freer embarked in 1930 on the task 
of cataloguing and classifying what there was 
in this “library”, and rounding it out into a 
useful and representative academic library. At 
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MR. PERCY FREER 
Librarian, University of the Witwatersrand 


1929-1953 


the same time he was required to train his 
assistants for professional examinations, and 
they recall with amused admiration how his 
enthusiasm prolonged 45-minute lunch-hour 
lectures to anything up to 3 o’clock, while they 
grew hungrier and hungrier! 

Soon after his appointment Mr. Freer became 
the first librarian of a South African university 
to be accorded professional status and salary. 

The task was well under way when, in De- 
cember 1931, fire destroyed a large part of the 
University’s Main Block, including the whole 
of the Library with the exception of some sets of 
periodicals. Apart from voting a generous grant 
for the replacement of lost books, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York enabled Mr. Freer to 
travel to Britain, America and Canada to study 
library architecture with a view to planning a 
new building, and to explore the book market to 








facilitate the building up of the new book-stock. 
With the knowledge thus gained he was able to 
collaborate in happy partnership with the 
architect, Professor G. E. Pearse, in the design- 
ing of the present spacious and attractive Lib- 
rary Block. 

Under Mr. Freer’s guidance the Library has 
grown into a scholarly collection of nearly 
250,000 volumes, with a staff of 23 (27 in the 
better days of 1948, and a present promise of 
30 in the near future). 


The S.A. Library Association 

Mr. Freer was one of the earliest members of 
the S.A. Library Association, and for 24 years 
has taken a leading part in every branch of its 
activities. Below is a summary of the offices he 


has held : 
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Administrative Council till 1940, when the State Library Annual Vaca- 
Vice-President 1933-36, 1942-45 tion School was held regularly in Durban, and 
President 1936-39. again in 1947-51 when the then itinerant Vaca- 
Member of Council continuously from 1931 tion School was staged in the Northern Pro- 
to 1952. vinces, Mr. Freer was a member of the panel of 


tutors, lecturing at first on Cataloguing, and 
Transvaal Branch (later Northern & Southern _ later on Foreign Literary Classics. 
Transvaal Branches) 


Chairman 1934-35 Catalogue of Union Periodicals 
Committee member of one or other Branch In 1937 Mr. Freer was invited by the Re- 
continuously from the foundation of the search Grant Board (later S.A. Council for 
Branch till 1952. Scientific & Industrial Research and National 
Council for Social Research) to revise Mr. 
Education Committee (originally Examinations Lloyd’s List of the the serial publications .. . in 
sub-Committee) the Union. To date, four volumes have appeared: 
Hon. Secretary 1934-44 Vol. I: Science and Technology, with Supple- 
Chairman 1947-50 ments I & II; and Vol. II : Humanities. Only 
Member continuously till 1952 those closely associated with the work can 


Mr. Freer acted as examiner in cataloguing appreciate how much bibliographical alertness, 
on occasion, and was for many years tutor and knowledge of foreign languages, meticulous 
examiner in bibliography. He took a leading attention to detail, and spare-time work have 
part in drafting the Scheme of examinations and gone into the production of these volumes. 
syllabuses and its later revision, as well as in the Together with the University of the Wit- 
establishment of the Correspondence Courses. watersrand Library, which he established and 

nurtured, the C. U. P. may be said to constitute 


Other sub-Committees his most considerable contribution to South 
Mr. Freer was a member of the sub-commit- African librarianship. 
tee on bibliographical projects appointed in Apart from this long chronicle of activity 


1943, is a member of the advisory panel on and achievement, Mr. Freer has been closely 
library buildings, and has served on several ad associated for many years with the produc- 





hoc sub-committees. tion and distribution of the publications of the 
Witwatersrand University Press, and has also 

South African Libraries acted for many years as Hon. Librarian to the 
Hon. Editor 1933-45 S.A. Association for the Advancement of 


In 1933 Mr. Freer became the first Editor of Science. 
the S.A.L.A.’s official organ: South African In bidding Mr. Freer farewell from his 
Libraries /Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteke. He set, and active Jibrary career we take this opportunity, 
maintained throughout the 12 years of his on behalf of all our library colleagues, of thank- 
editorship, a conspicuously high standard of ing him for all that he has done to lay the 
physical production as well as scholarliness of foundations of the profession in South Africa. 
content. Both during and after his editorship To him and to Mrs. Freer we wish long life and 
he was a frequent contributor of articles and happiness, and the opportunity to enjoy the 


reviews. fruits of their labours and the good wishes of 
their large circle of friends for many years to 
Vacation School Lecturer come, in their Eastern Province retreat at P.O. 


Throughout the pre-war period, from 1931 Arminel, via Alice, C.P. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS BY MR. P. FREER 


1928 “Before and after” ; or, A contribution (Libr. Assist. 21 : 209-18). 
to the scanty literature on the public South African library position. (Libr. 
libraries of South Africa. Rev. 1 : 333-36). 
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1931 South African. (library) conditions — 
then & now. (Ontario Libr. Rev. 16: 10-11 

1932 Closer co-operation between the libra- 
ries of South Africa. (Libr. Ass. Rec. 
3, ser. 2: 105-11). 

1933-45 Honorary Editor of South African 


Libraries: the official organ of the South 
African Library Association. Vol. 1 
Sep. 1933 — vol. 12, 1945. 


1934 Aids to book selection; comp. by P. 
Freer & E. Hartmann. (S.Afr.Libr. 1: 
119-25). 

Compilation of union lists of serial 
publications according to the ‘H.C.F.’ of 
titles. (Libr. QO. 4 : 610-23). 

Library planning, with particular 
reference to the University of the Wit- 
watersrand Library. (S.Afr. Libr. 1: 
75-86). 


1935 Library provision at the University of 

Pretoria. Report, 26 September. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Outline of card cataloguing practice. 
(S.Afr. Libr. 2: 87-92, 113-22; repr. 
many times). 

Reference books for the small library : 
annotated & classified according to 
Dewey. By P.M. Speight, in collabo- 
ration with P. Freer & E. Hartmann. 
(ibid. 2 : g9—105, 107-12). 


1936 Recent publications of interest to libra- 
rians : an annotated bibliography ; comp. 
by P. Freer & E. Hartmann. (ibid. 3 : 
135-43). 

Some library objectives 
Africa. (ibid. 3 : 135-43). 
Memorandum on the subject of central 
cataloguing, including matters such as 
joint cataloguing & union catalogues. 
(Union of South Africa. Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Libraries of the 
Union). Mimeographed. 


1937 Bibliography of South African libraries 
& librarianship ; comp. by ... P. Freer, 
J. Ross, & E. Hartmann. (Jn: Union of 
South Africa. Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on the Libraries of the Union ... 
1937- Report. C.T.: Cape Times p.26-35). 
Summary of South African library legis- 
lation ; comp. by P. Freer, J. Ross & E. 

Hartmann. (ibid. p. 36-45). 


for South 
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1938 ... Catalogue of the serial publications 
in the Witwatersrand Medical Library. 
Jhb : Wit. Univ. Pr. By M. Frew & E. I. 
Wallis, under Mr. Freer’s direction. 
Superseded by the Catalogue of Union 
Periodicals. 1943 
School & children’s libraries: a select 
bibliography. (S.Afr.Libr. 5: 143-9; 
rev. by L.E. Taylor & E. Hartmann. 
ibid. 8 : 131-2, 176-7, 1941). 
South Africa (the list originally prepared 
by Professor J. J. Smith ... brought up 
to date by P. Freer. . . & others). Lond : 
National Book Council. (Book List 
No. 59). 
Address . . . to the 3rd triennial meeting 
of the S.Afr. Libr. Ass. (.S.Afr. Libr. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF SUBJECT HEADING 


AN ESSAY-REVIEW 


by Dr. P. C. CoETZEE 


Librarian, Merensky Library, University of Pretoria 


The dictionary catalogue is undoubtedly the 
most notable single contribution to cataloguing 
practice that the world owes American librarians 
and bibliographers. The importance of this 
type of catalogue lies, not in the arranging of 
two types of entry words in one single alphabe- 
tical sequence, but in the fact that it uses a new 
type of entry word which has been given the 
misleading name of “‘subject heading”’. 

We who have grown up in the climate of 
Anglo-American cataloguing find it difficult to 
think of the subject heading as something new. 
It is only after becoming acquainted with the 
misconceptions occurring in continental profes- 
sional literature that one realizes that the “‘sub- 
ject heading” represents a rather revolutionary 
invention which may cause difficulties to those 
more familiar with other types of subject entry 
words. 

Rather characteristically American catalo- 
guers have taken no pains in justifying this new 
practice by discovering and stating the !ogical 
and other foundations upon which their subject 
cataloguing practice is based. Charles A. Cutter, 
who is justly considered the father of the dic- 
tionary catalogue, devotes about 18 (out of 173) 
pages of his Rules for a dictionary catalogue to 
subject heading. Apparently it did not occur to 
him that he was introducing a new type of entry 
word and he plainly does not realize that the 
term “subject heading” is a misnomer. 

Subsequent American writers on this matter 
have been consistently disappointing. They 
have not given us a definition of the subject 
heading, nor have they explained what they 
meant by the terms “specific”, ‘“‘intensive”’ or 
“concrete” as applied to the subject heading. 
For a time Miss Julia Pettee appeared to be on 
the road towards a theory of subject heading. 
Her articles Factors in determining subject head- 


' Der alphabetische Sachkatalog (Schlagwortkata- 
log) mit besonderer Beziehung auf die Landes- 


ings in theology (1929) and Subject headings, an 
introductory paper (1932) carried a promise that 
was unfortunately not fulfilled in her book 
Subiect headings: the history and theory of the 
alphabetical subject approach to books (1946). Nor 
does the most recent American publication, 
David Judson Haykin’s Subject heading, a practt- 
cal guide (1951) bring us much further. This 
book, written by the chief of the Subject Cata- 
loguing division of the Library of Congress, 
reflects the practice of the great American 
National Library. It contains many practical 
precepts but no central organizing idea. 

Continental librarians have, as a rule, been 
far more concerned about the theoretical founda- 
tions of their professional techniques. Had they 
not on the whole misunderstood the nature of 
this new type of subject cataloguing, important 
contributions towards a theory of subject head- 
ing might have been expected from them. 
Judging mainly from Cutter’s Rules and other 
American professional literature they tended to 
confuse the “‘subject heading”’ with the catch- 
word, with which they were more familiar. They 
failed to grasp the essential difference between 
the subject part of the dictionary catalogue ana 
the, to them, better known alphabetico-classed 
catalogue. 

Since 1924, however, two or three cataloguers 
on the Continent have written on subject head- 
ing with understanding. The first of these, 
Franz Schmid, outlined a theory and formulated 
a code in 1924.1 A good deal of what Schmid has 
to say is of permanent value and his articles 
remain readable. However, Schmid wrote before 
Hans Trebst had inaugurated with his Studien 
zu einer analytischen Sachkatalogisierung (1931) 
a new era in the discussion of the theory of 
subject cataloguing of all types. 

Trebst’s attempt at applying his own 


bibliothek in Stuttgart (Zentrallblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, v. 41) 
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principles to the subject catalogue of the 
Landesbibliothek, Dresden was a failure partly 
as a result of his headstrong rejection of 
alphabetical arrangement, any form of notation 
and his insistence on the “‘Sachen”’ or topics as 
the primary material for logical classification. 
On the whole too, his theory is unacceptable. 
It does however, contain many germinal ideas 
which have influenced theorists concerned with 
the classed subject catalogue as well as those 
interested in the alphabetical subject catalogue. 
This influence is very marked in the recent 
book by the Dutch Engineer-Librarian Mr. F. 
Voogd : De trefwoorden-catalogus van de biblio- 
theek der Technische Hogeschool te Delft (1948). 
Mr. Voogd, a colleague of Dr. A. Koorevaar 
(well-known as an authority on bibliographical 
classification) has been responsible for the 
alphabetical subject catalogue of the Graduate 
School of Technology at Delft since 1929, and 
has had long experience of alphabetical subject 
cataloguing and the opportunity of experiment- 
ing with the application of the theoretical 
principles which he formulates in this book. 

Mr. Voogd takes as his point of departure 
Trebst’s most important contribution to the 
theory of subject cataloguing which may be 
called the “principle of the subject statement”. 

In descriptive, or formal, cataloguing the 
cataloguer finds his raw material ready to hand 
in the form of the title page (or similar material). 
In subject, or material, cataloguing he has to 
gather this raw material himself by noting 
certain characteristics of the items to be catalo- 
gued, and expressing these in a ‘“‘Sachtitel” or 
“subject-statement”. Trebst enumerates the 
following characteristics or “elements” of the 
subject statement : 


The topic (Sache) or subject matter of the 
book, 

The intellectual context (Wissenschaftsform), 

The regional tie (Raumbindung), 

The chronological tie (Zeitbindung), and 

The literary form (Literaturform). 


The most difficult of these concepts is that of 
*‘Wissenschaftsform” which I have here trans- 
lated with the term intellectual context. The 
literal translation “Scientific form’? may be 
misleading. To Trebst as to most German 
scholars the term “Wissenschaft” or science 
applies to any system of organized thought. 
English writers hesitate to apply the term 
science to what they call “the humanities”. 


“Intellectual context” is perhaps a wider term 
than ‘“‘Wissenschaftsform”, but by using this 
term we avoid the confusion caused by substi- 
tuting for it, as Voogd does, the conception of 
“point of view’. 

A “Wissenschaftsform” is not a point of view 
in any ordinary sense. It implies the existence 
of a number of interdependent but separate 
mental structures (idealle Gebilde) each with its 
own history and organization, each concerned 
with a part of parts of reality which it treats by 
its own methods. To determine the intellectual 
context of a book we ask the questions : to what 
science, or department of knowledge, is this 
book a contribution ? Is the writer a psycholo- 
gist, or sociologist, a theologian, an historian? 
Is he writing as a psychologist, sociologist, etc. ? 

Perhaps the difference between topic, intel- 
lectual context and point of view may be made 
clearer by the following examples : 

Psychology is usually intellectual context (it 
can only be topic in cases where the value, 
methods, or history of psychology is the theme). 
The topics of a book with this intellectual 
context would be sensations, perceptions, emo- 
tions, complexes, actions, temperaments, in- 
stincts, etc., — the book may treat of all of these 
or of one of them. The point of view would be 
theoretical, practical, behaviouristic, psychoan- 
alytic, etc. 

In a book dealing with the Renaissance the 
intellectual context might be purely historical or 
sociological or psychological, or theological. 
The topic might be political events, social 
institutions, social conduct, the church. The 
point of view might be materialistic, dialectical, 
protestant, roman catholic, atheistic, evolution- 
istic, democratic, etc. 

I may seem to be labouring this point unduly 
but it is of great importance and Trebst has 
been misunderstood on this matter more often 
than on any other. Failure to discriminate 
between intellectual context and point of view is 
bound to cause confusion and to detract from 
the utility of the principle of the subject state- 
ment. It is to be regretted that Voogd has fallen 
into this pitfall. As a result the analyses that 
he gives as illustrations of this method are not 
so clear as they would have been had he followed 
a more conservative interpretation of Trebst. 

In another connection Voogd has been, to my 
mind, too conservative. Trebst’s enumeration 
of the characteristics of written materials may 
be criticized as being haphazard and by no 
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means exhaustive. The characteristics mention- 
ed as elements of the subject statement are 
admittedly the most important. There are how- 
ever a number of other characteristics that can- 
not be overlooked. He has moreover failed to 
show the relation between the various character- 
istics. A more systematic and complete list of 
characteristics of written material might be: 


(a) Characteristics of origin: author, date 
and place of composition, publisher, 
place and date of publication, etc. 
Physical characteristics : e.g.,tablet, roll, 
manuscript codex, printed codex, micro- 
film, micro-card, format. 
Medium of communication: e.g., graphic 
(pictures, maps); “pasigraphic” (ideo- 
grams, alphabet, etc.) ; language (French, 
German, English, etc.) 
Literary form: belletristic (poetry, 
drama, fiction, essay) or discursive (non- 
fiction, ‘“‘non-literary” prose). 
Bibliographic form : monograph, hand- 
book, encyclopedia, periodical, etc. 
Intellectual context: e.g., philosophy, 
psychology, history, etc. : 
Topic : birds, ideas, gods, customs, etc. 
Milieu of the topic, including 
(a) Regional tie (e.g. birds of Australia). 
(b) Ethnic tie (e.g. gods of the Egypt- 
tans). 
(c) Linguistic tie (e.g. The adverb in 
English). 
Period of the topic (e.g. customs of the 
Middle Ages, ideas of the Eighteenth 
Century). 


(b) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


(i) 


Comparing this list with that of Trebst it 
will be found that he omits (a), (b) and (c) and 
does not differentiate between literary form 
and bibliographic form. The characteristics of 
origin, communication and literary form are 
however of the greatest importance in forming 
subject headings for literary or belletristic 
works. These often lack the characteristics of 
intellectual context and topic and for that reason 
subject headings could only be formed for a 
negligible number of these if Trebst’s list of 
characteristics is accepted as complete. 

Mr. Voogd seems to be of the opinion that 
works of a literary nature should not as a rule 
receive subject headings. Other theorists have 
contended that belletristic works have no 
subject in the ordinary sense of the word and 
should consequently not be entered in a “sub- 
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ject” catalogue. Actually the terms “subject 
heading” and “‘subject catalogue” are inade- 
quate and misleading. Notations do not always 
refer to subjects in the strict sense of the word 
nor do subject headings express only subject- 
ideas. I am afraid we shall not be able to rid 
ourselves of these words, but we should clearly 
define what we mean by them. A subject cata- 
logue is a catalogue using either notations or 
material entry words. Material entry words are 
entry words referring to some aspect of the 
contents of written material. Subject headings 
differ from other material entry words by the 
tendency of individualizing, i.e. the tendency to 
refer to the individual topic, form, context, 
milieu, period rather than to the class in which it 
is contained or the whole of which it is a part. 
(Mr. Voogd takes great pains to distinguish 
between ‘‘narrow” and ‘wide’ subject hea- 
ings. The “wide” subject heading is not a 
subject heading at all but a class-heading, the 
entry word used in the alphabetico-classed 
catalogue.) 

If these definitions are accepted it follows 
that all and any of the characteristics in the list 
may become an element of a subject statement, 
and that any concept in any element of the 
subject statement may form the basis of a 
subject heading. As regards belletristic works 
I am inclined to agree with Cutter that “under 
the names of certain kinds of literature we 
(should) give lists of the authors who have 
written books in those forms’’. This is also the 
opinion of Dr. H. E. Greve (Theorie van den 
Catalogus, Groningen, 1941). 

I have one more criticism not only of Mr. 
Voogd but also of Mr. Haykin and Miss Pettee. 
From a pedagogic point of view it is a sound 
principle that a complicated process like that of 
forming subject headings should be broken 
down into components, so that every part of 
the process may be mastered separately. The 
principle of the subject statement is from this 
point of view of the greatest importance. It 
should however, be shown in its place with rela- 
tion to other aspects of the process as a whole. 

The process can be analysed into the follow- 
ing steps : 


(a) the compilation of the subject statement 
(the process of gathering the raw mate- 
rial on which the subject heading is 
formed) ; 

(b) the determin ation of the conceptual 


















content of the subject heading (the pro- 
cess of evaluating the concepts contai- 
ned in the subject statement with a 
view to selecting the concept or con- 
cepts to be expressed in the subject 
heading) ; 

the standardization of the subject head- 
ing (the process of expressing the con- 
cept or concepts selected in words ful- 
filling the following requirements : ade- 
quacy, intelligibility, consistency as re- 
gards form with other subject headings 
in the catalogue, aptness for alphabetic 
arrangement). 


(c) 


I will not deny that the experienced subject 
cataloguer is not aware that in forming subject 
headings he goes through these stages. He forms 
subject headings more or less instinctively or by 
a habit formed after long experience. The 
failure to distinguish between these subdivi- 


Suid-Afrikaanse biblioteke is die amptelike orgaan 
van die Suid-Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging. Dit 
word kosteloos uitgestuur aan volle lede, wat hulle 
jaarlikse intekengeld op of voor 1 Julie betaal het. 
Adres van die Ere-Redakteur: p/a Suid-Afrikaanse 
Biblioteek, Die Laan, Kaapstad. 

Los nommers: Lede 4s., Nie-lede 5s. 6d., verkrybaar 
by die Ere-Sekretaris, Oostelaan, 181, Arcadia, Pre- 
toria. 

Artikels oor vraagstukke met betrekking tot die 
biblioteekwese en bibliografie word aangevra. 

Aantekenings en nuusberigte uit die biblioteek- 
wéreld oor bedrywighede van allerlei aard, nuwe en 
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sions of the process has given rise to the fallacy 
that subject heading cannot be taught but can 
only be performed successfully by those who 
have a native capacity for subject heading or are 
able, somehow or other, to ‘‘catch on” by work- 
ing with experienced subject cataloguers. I am 
however, convinced that given a reasonably 
favourable I.Q. and some intellectual interest, 
any student could be taught subject heading 
provided that these steps are explained and that 
he is given the necessary exercise with graded 
material. 

It will, I hope, be realized that my criticisms 
are levelled less against Mr. Voogd’s book, than 
against the failure of the theorists to give us a 
consistent theory of subject heading on which 
a method of training could be based. Mr. 
Voogd’s work is indeed a valuable contribution 
to such a theory and will, I am convinced, be 
found very useful and interesting by students of 
subject cataloguing. 





MEDEWERKERS 





Die Vereniging aanvaar geen verantwoordelikheid 
vir menings wat deur medewerkers geuit word nie. 


Kopie moet die Redakteur minstens twee maande 
voor die verskyningsdatum bereik, nl. 1. Mei vir die 
Julie-nommer, 1 Augustus vir die Oktober-nommer, 
1 November vir dir Januarie-nommer, en 1 Februarie 
vir die April-nommer. 


Medewerkers word vriendelik versoek om in ag te 
neem dat manuskripte behoort getik te word, met 
dubbel-spasiéring, redelike randruimte en by voor- 
keur op bladsye van kwartoformaat (10 x 8 duim): 
Manuskripte behoort voor insending sorgvuldig na- 
gesien te word, daar veranderings nadat die druk 
geset is hoé onkoste meebring. 


Boeke en biblioteekpublikasies, soos bulletins, katalo- 
gusse en verslae, wat vir aankondiging of resensie 
ingestuur word, word uiteindelik tot die Biblioteek 
van die Vereniging, Posbus 397, Pretoria, toegevoeg. 
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TWO BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE 
CAPE PENINSULA 


by ANN-MARIE DE GRAAF 


University of Cape Town Libraries 


IN THE Cape Province, there is no central provincial organization, such as exists in the 
‘Transvaal, which is bent on the stimulation of the growth and development of school 
libraries. Nevertheless the private enterprise of many individual schools in this field is 
most commendable. Then too, the desirability of the employment of trained librarians for 
Cape schools has not yet been fully realized by departmental authorities and in the rare 
cases where they are found, their presence is due only to progressiveness of the schools 
concerned. We might single out for special attention two schools in the Cape Peninsula: 

The Observatory Boys’ High School Memorial Library and 

The Rondebosch Boys’ High School Library 


THE OBSERVATORY BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The story behind the inauguration of this library, although possibly much the same as 
of several other schools, is none the less an inspiration to many schools which are not yet 
aware of the large part which may be played by the library in school activities. After strug- 
gling for many years with classroom cupboard “libraries” and thence to a makeshift library 
in a converted cloakroom, a new school library was at last erected. The principal of the 
school, Major H. G. Lomberg and his wife, who is the voluntary trained librarian, launched 
the building fund. 

This very attractive library which is already functioning actively, is only to be opened 
officially in March, 1954, when the finishing touches will have been completed. As indicated 
by the plaque above the entrance, it stands as a memorial “to the boys of this school who 
gave their lives in war, those who went with them and to the service of those who come after’’. 

The total cost of roughly £5-6,000 was covered by funds raised by the many concentrated 
school efforts over a period of years, by donations from past and present students and by 
the generous financial assistance of the Education Department. 
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In its size of 40’ x 32’, the library which was built above an existing classroom, conforms 
to the accepted standard of size for a senior school library: 40’ x 30’,! and ample reading 
space of 30’ x18’ is provided. Tasteful combination of old aid new is a notable feature 
of the planning. The roof, for instance, is in Tudor style, with interior wooden rafters 
resting on stone corbels. On the South wall there are four Tudor windows 6’ from the 
floor, as compared with the five plain windows on the opposite side, also fitted with teak but. 
only 3’ 6’ from the floor. The large, high, plate-glass window facing west is 10’ x6’ and 
though so modern, strikes no jarring note, providing as it does a natural original of Devil’s 
Peak mountain. Simple bronze chandeliers and wall-brackets and the imbuia woodwork 
which is a special feature of the library, add to the effect of rich yet controlled design. 
Panels 5’ high are built in around the entire room which is floored with rubber tiling. A 
large memorial plaque is to occupy a place of honour in the centre of the South wall. On 
it, a glass cabinet will be mounted to encase an illuminated volume containing the roll of 
honour and the active service list. 

Although the furniture and equipment are as attractive as the accoutrements, the 
functional aspect has not been sacrificed to appearance. The shelving, 5’ high, places the 
top shelves within easy reach of all scholars. Browsing or study alcoves are formed by the 
tiers which rest on receding supports. The latter have the dual advantage of protecting 
the shelving from heavy boot-buffeting and raising the level of the lowest shelf. New long, 
low benches have been made for use in the carrels. Holding a key position in the room, 
is the right-angled loan desk placed over a corner, which overlooks the entrance and the 
activities of the room. This desk which is fitted with shelves and drawers, holds one large 
issue tray which was made by several scholars themselves. 

A wooden catalogue cabinet, a large display case and bulletin boards are soon to be 
added to the equipment; the two bulletin boards however, need only be fitted over two 
panels at the near end of the room where they will not mar the general aspect of continuous 
panelling. ‘The woodwork master designed the five long imbuia reading tables and forty 
chairs, many of which were purchased by individual classes in the school. 

To serve four hundred boys, there is a collection of 3,500 books, which may seem a 
small proportion, but the standard of selection is high and the collection works hard. ‘The 
annual book vote consists of £145 from school funds (one fifth of it) and £40 from the 
department, which is the limit of the £1 for £1 allocation for this purpose. Selection is 
made from publishers’ and booksellers’ catalogues and suggestions for purchase are re- 
gularly proferred by the masters. The librarian is soon to place subscriptions for suitable 
reviewing periodicals and other selection aids. The opinions (sometimes very definite) of 
the scholars themselves, are consulted for light on reading interests from the appropriate 
columns of the borrowers’ cards. An excellent basic reference stock is being steadily built up. 
It includes the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, The National Geographic Ma- 
gazine, The Geographical Magazine and other permanently useful periodicals which are 
bound and are justifiably kept in this section. 

In addition to the familiar Jagger Bequest books, the stock includes a number of books 
bought through the Bailey Bequest. Sir Abe Bailey bequeathed a sum of money to be 
devoted to the improvement of relations between the English and Afrikaans sections of the 
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population of South Africa. Syfret’s Trust, which administers this money, decided as 
an experiment to grant money to English schools for the purchase of Afrikaans books and 
vice versa. The librarian lost no time in applying for a grant, which she received to the tune 
of £70. Owing to the inferior quality of the bindings of locally produced Afrikaans books, 
she sent the books purchased to Chivers of Bath to be bound in half-leather, a step of 
which the Trust heartily approved. It is to be hoped that the Trust will continue its admir- 
able activity, as many school libraries may then benefit, as this one has done, by a vital 
improvement in their stock of books in the less familiar language of the school. 

The library receives twenty-five periodicals, some through subscriptions, some as dona- 
tions and the rest are free. Every avenue for the acquisition of good, free periodicals, such 
as “‘Veldtrust’”’ and “The Sailor” has been thoroughly explored. The current numbers are 
displayed on tables, an arrangement on racks having been proved too unobtrusive; back 
numbers are stored for a considerable time and the more valuable sets bound and housed 
on the reference shelves. 

The staff of the School of Librarianship of the University of Cape ‘Town were consulted 
before planning the organization, and the working of the library is a testimony to the fact 
that the application of standard methods, however much adapted to particular needs, 
yields the best results. Cataloguing is done only by the librarian herself for the Afrikaans 
author, English author, title and class catalogues. Every approach to the collection is pro- 
vided for and the scholars are taught to make use of the copy of the abridged Dewey Decimal 
Classification left above the catalogue, in place of providing them with a Subject Index. 
In this way they quickly learn both how to manipulate the classified catalogue and to 
familiarize themselves with the arrangement of the collection. The order of the latter is 
broken when necessary, i.e. for the Afrikaans, Biography and Reference sections. There is 
a shelf-list for regular stocktaking, an accessions register and statistics of withdrawals, etc. 
are kept. 

It is significant that the library is open all day, or at least until the last boy chooses to 
ieave, and the librarian is on duty all morning. She trains the 22 library prefects who are 
drawn from the ranks of the senior scholars and who are on duty in shifts, to perform regular 
routines, such as charging books, filing cards and keeping discipline. ‘These boys who work 
in pairs according to their time-table, relieve her in the afternoons and during the lunch- 
hour which is set aside for reading only. The borrower’s cards which are filed by standard 
and then by scholar, are detailed and form complete records of reading. They are only 
destroyed after two years, used as they are by the librarian for reader guidance purposes. 

To obviate the necessity for too frequent shelf-readings, the headmaster devised an 
ingenious scheme: Each boy in a class is allotted a numbered “browsing block” and he 
inserts this dummy in place of a book removed from the shelf for browsing purposes. 

Repair work which is done by the boys in the adjoining work room, is supervised by a 
master and is of a high standard as the scholars are required to work regularly during class 
periods when they are for some reason exempt from attending other activities. Every class 
in the whole school is responsible for the polishing of a certain amount of woodwork each 
week and intense rivalry rages over obtaining the greatest shine. 

The library exists both for recreation and study. The boys are taught the use of reference 
tools and other methods of research, which they use in conjunction with the new Junior 
Secondary School Syllabus of which this school is teaching the Social Studies integrated 
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course. Organized lessons on the use of the library are soon to be started to supplement 
the instruction given to individual boys when each class spends its regular period in the 
library each week. Their attendance at the library during these periods is not compulsory 
but it has been found that over two-thirds of the scholars avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ties given. 

The pride and interest taken in the library by the headmaster, librarian, library prefects 
and scholars in general is one of the most satisfying features in a school which on the 
whole caters for boys from less privileged families. 


THE RONDEBOSCH BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Another fairly recent acquisition, this library is in a large new block of buildings com- 
pleted in 1950. The school itself under the able generalship of the former headmaster, Mr. 
W. G. A. Mears, accumulated a large sum for school development, through fetes, dona- 
tions and the stalwart assistance of the Old Boys’ Union, which in this school is a particu- 
larly large and active association. In addition helpful grants were made by the Cape Edu- 
cation Department and the total cost of the library itself may be estimated at £3,000. 

The school library is quite an unusual one for South Africa in that it consists of a large 
lending library and reading room measuring 70’ x 30’, in addition to a well apportioned 
reference library of smaller proportions next door. ‘The reference room though not yet 
completely fitted out, will come into operation soon and will provide a place for more se- 
rious study on the part of both boys and masters. The main room, eminently suitable as 
regards lay-out and equipment, has good parquet flooring, numerous teak-fitted windows, 
a large amount of shelfspace and gives reading accommodation for at least fifty boys at both 
long, large and smaller, round tables. Both wall and stack shelving are adjustable although 
the height of 74’ may be somewhat high for the juniors. An interesting additional shelving 
feature is the use of low, moveable, table-topped book-cases placed between the stack- 
tiers, and these give extra seating accommodation to the boys while browsing and provide 
storage space for books awaiting repair, processing and sorting. The reference library 
where high shelving is built into one wall, is made very attractive by its window seats, 
chairs and tables of good wood. 

The loan desk in the lending library which forms a staff-enclosure of a most professional 
appearance near the entrance, commands a view of the entire room. 

Copious drawer and cupboard space and both outer and inner shelves are provided. 
There is even a shelf above and behind the desk-seats marked ‘“‘Books for Cataloguing”’. 
In addition to the cataloguing, and issue work, minor repairs are effected there. 

Although the English master supervises the smooth running of the library, when he is 
available, all the library work is done by a staff of twenty scholars, the most senior being 
known as the librarian. For their efforts the boys are granted special privileges in the 
library and the school. They work according to a strict time-table, their duties graded 
according to seniority. The library is open every afternoon until four every schoolday and 
whenever they wish the masters book morning school periods, during which to bring their 
classes to the library. 
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The book-collection of approximately 8,000 volumes which serves the 600 registered 
boys, is large in comparison with that of other schools and £150 per annum is spent on it 
from school funds and the maximum of £40 from the department. Book selection is in the 
hands of the English master who not only makes use of commercial catalogues, but has 
also to choose discriminatingly from the numbers of books which the boys themselves 
donate. A large separate junior section has been built up from the gifts requested from boys 
who find they have passed the age when they found them interesting or useful. In one 
year, as many as 750 books were acquired inthis way. The seniors also present several of 
their own books, but, understandably, to a lesser extent. The suggestions sent in by other 
masters are spasmodic with the result that the English master, who bears the whole burden, 
has not the time to peruse specially prepared selection lists of reviewing periodicals such 
as the Times Literary Supplement, the subscription for which has been cancelled. He does, 
however, receive publishers’ and booksellers’ catalogues and keeps his eyes open for re- 
views in newspapers and in the specialist subject periodicals of the library. The new books 
chosen are of a high standard and it was noticed that more serious adult stock is in pre- 
ponderance. This applied not only to the fiction, but also and especially to the non-fiction; 
for example: Austin Roberts’ work, The mammals of South Africa and Albert Schweitzer’s, 
7. S. Bach. 'This state of affairs is inevitable in this school which has a wide variety of 
activities including the production of plays and the performance of its own orchestra. These 
informational books are found in the lending library and merely the heavier reference 
books such as encyclopaedias are housed in the reference library, the stock of which is 
demanding much attention at present as many works are out of date. Of the 20-30 period- 
icals currently displayed on the tables in fine spring-back covers, none are bound, but are 
sent after use to the teaching departments, to the hostels or otherwise disposed of. 

As the duties and routines are divided up among the staff of boys, it might be useful 
to examine them in relation to those responsible for each. The librarian is a matriculation 
scholar who is assisted in his work of cataloguing, classification and general supervision by 
other staff members from his class. There are author, title and subject catalogues ; the latter 
which is arranged broadly by subject and then by author, acts as the shelf list. A word 
on the classification system adopted might be apt at this point and will explain the general 
arrangement of the collection. A location mark is given to indicate each subject e.g. M for 
music. The subject may be a true one such as History or Science; a form division like 
Drama; a language group such as Afrikaans; or even a division according to grade of diffi- 
culty as is found in the case of the Junior Section. These letters combined with a numerical 
form of author mark form the classification numbers, the system for which was devised 
by a previous master. 

Issue work is delegated to the standard eight boys who file the 5’ 3’ readers’ cards 
by scholar’s name under standard. On these cards the only information entered is the 
classification number of the books and the relevant dates. Thus the complexity of the 
routine for tracing bespoken books has ruled them out altogether. 

Groups of the younger boys each have their own sections of the library to keep in order 
and repair and are most efficient thanks to their pride in their particular section. 

Display facilities are admirable: There is a large 12’ x 4’ bulletin board at eye-level where 
educational pictures, particularly those of the British Council, are pinned up and attract 
the attention. The library brings to the boys’ notice the many cultural activities of the 
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country, town and school by displaying posters, programmes and relevant pictures. The 
English master intimated that he never lacked pictorial material for display purposes. 
Another board displays gay bookjackets; yet another the library and school notices; a 
book trough, new books; and a fine wall-case, a current book display. The master is insistent 
upon keeping no display for longer than two weeks. 

Advice on reading is given by the English master and the older boys help the younger 
ones along, but most encouragement emanates, not from the library itself, but from the 
classroom where certain interested masters give occasional book talks and demand that 
reading lists be kept by each scholar. The visits to the library by classes are not regular 
but take place when the need arises. 

To sum up we might say hat the physical basis of the library is probably among the best 
in the country. For the planning, equipping and arrangement of the library, advice was 
gained from the Cape Town University Librarian. A great deal of hard work has been and 
is being put into the library by scholars and masters alike, but so far the organization of 
the library cannot be regarded as ideal owing to the fact that it is the part-time work of an 
already fully-occupied master. Not every school is fortunate enough to employ the offices 
of a trained librarian. 
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